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“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY.” 





BY LOUISE SMITH HARRIS. 


“Way, Maggie, you don’t really intend to? : is some one who can shed a sympathizing tear 
y N g 
What will everybody say?” ‘ over our infirmities!” 

“And why, should I care what they say, Maggie Wilbohn clasped the hand of the poor 
Lucie? Mary is ill—probably dangerously so, penitent in both her own dimpled palms, and 
and I can’t see how it would be wrong to go? ; said, ‘‘Can I do anything more for you now, 
and see her.” $ Mary?” 

“Well, J wouldn’t go. If you do, her family} ‘No, thank you; not for me,” she answered. 
will cut you: they’re the first people here, you $ : ‘«But when I am gone, will you be his friend?” 
know. "Besides, even the minister says it is : < And she pointed to her baby, that lay, poor 
wrong to encourage such disobedience as Mary $ innocent! sleeping beside her, “I know my 
showed. What will he say?” ; parents will never forgive me—father, when 

“I can’t help what he says, Lucie. I think § once he has made up his mind, never changes 
it is right. Mary did wrong, I know, in mar- } it—but oh! they may soften to i’’—and she 
rying against her parents’ consent. But that ‘ broke down in tears. 
is no reason why she should now be left tos “I will—I will,” cried Maggie, sobbing. ‘‘ But 
perish.” . 3 let me go to your father. Perhaps he will re- 

“Well, do as you please, but it wouldn’t be 3 lent.” 
me that would go,’’ and Lucie Morrison turned 3 But the ear she addressed was already dulled. 
away from the little gate iu front of the widow In that moment of agony Mary Wilton’s spirit 
Wilbohn’s cottage, without giving the good- had passed to its eternal habitation. 
night kiss that was usually bestowed on her? Willard Harwood read the funeral services 
early friend. ¢ at the little church-yard, where a few friends 

Maggie gave one smothered sigh, as she $ were assembled, with the now repentant parents, 
caught the last glimpse of the retreating figure, 3 to consign the body to its narrow house. The 
and a tear-drop dimmed her blue eye as she: voice of the young minister was eloquent with 
thought of Mary Wilton’s pale face and drooping $ feeling, as he spoke of the apostle’s words, 
form. ‘God did not inculcate the principle that : “Faith, hope, and charity, but the greatest of 
we should crush the erring,” she murmured, $ these is charity.” He had heard of Maggie’s 
“and surely poor Mary’s sufferings have partly $ courageous visit, and he looked toward her, as 
atoned for her disobedience.” she said that there was reason to believe the 

The morrow found Maggie at the bedside ofS erring daughter had died penitent. And he 
the deserted, perhaps dying wife. ‘added, in the words of Scripture, ‘‘He which 

“Here, let me arrange this pillow for you, § converteth the sinner from the error of his way, 
Mary,” she whispered, smoothing back the : shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
brown locks from a forehead that had once multitude of sins.” 
been handsome. ‘There, is not that more In a few weeks, the village gossipers began 
comfortable ?”’ to whisper that Mr. Harwood intended giving 
— yes; thank you. But, Maggie—Miss ; up his present boarding place and occupying 

ilbohn,”?.added she, looking up through the the little, parsonage for, his future residence. 
mist of tears that a kind word had called forth, : Numerous were the surmises in regard to so 
“how much easier it is to die, knowing there } strange’s procedure, but Maggie’s demure little 
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countenance revealed no suspicions of who was, gic. ‘Brave girl!” the minister was reported 
the intended mistress of the minister's coveted }to have said, when be first heard of her visit, 
home. i “she has taught us alla lesson.” So the par. 
At last, however, the secret could no longer } sunage was refitted, the bells rung out a merry 
be kept, and it was known that Maggie was to ; marriage peal, nnd Maggie Harwood left the 
be the minister's bride. “ Nor was it concealed ? little brown cottage as the envied bride of the 
that Mr. Harwood, for he told the fact himself, : talented young pastor; while Lucie, who had 
had first been attracted toward her by her con- stifled the natural pity of her heart, because 
duct in reference to poor Mary. The father's ; she feared to offend Mary’s family, or lose posi- 
wealth and social position, which had frightened 3 tion in Mr. Harwood's eyes, missed the prize 
ethers from interfering, had not deterred Mag- * which she had secretly coveted ali along. 








IN THE HOSPITAL. 


BY MRS. F. A. MOONE. 


Siow y the fever drinks his life; Drunk with its revels upon the wine 
He lies through the long, long day, Of the dewy lilac trees. 
And vividly in his fitful dreams 


The oriole trills his sanset song; 
Come scenes of the far away. Ps ; wd 


One star comes out in the West, 

Again he is bounding over the hills And then he seems to hear her voice 
That girdle his childhood’s home, Hushing hia boy to rest. 

Or he stops to lave his threbbing head 


hing there co! hi 
In the waterfall’s glancing foam. Praching, there, comes qmans bin drones 


From the streets, some warlike sound. 
He dreams he is well; he swings the scythe, Tie feels a hot flash in his fevered brain, 
Till the mellow dinner horn A sting in his bandaged wound. 
Comes echoing over the silken fields Th 
. e hospital walls look grimly down, 
Of the green and rustling curn. The air is close ayd hot, 
Tle dreams he is young; his mother’s hand And dreary with groans and raving words 
Brushes his hair fur school, From many a fever cot. 
And he loiters to gather, on the way, 


The lilies out of the pool— Iie turns to the wall, and again would woo 


The visions of love and home; 

Gathers them for a blue-eyed girl And drink, though only in fancied joy, 
As fair and as sweet as they, The waterfall’s covling foam. 

And ties them into her yellow curls, He sleeps. One pitying moon ray comes 
And calls her his “ wife” in play. Like a hand of angel 

And then the girl grows suddenly up; And lies in the cloud of his tangled hair, 
And, in her beautiful youth, And over his pallid face. 

She lays her heart in his pleading hand, Ile sleeps, And he never will weke agai 
And he calls her his wife, in truth. To the bugle’s clamoroas calls; 

He dreams of their cottage under the elms, And his weary eyes no more will meet 
And fancies he feels the breeze, The glare of the hospital walls. 
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THE GOOD WIFE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Tnoven tossed upon life’s stormy sea, A cup of water and a crust, 
Where counter currents run, Within a humble cot, 

My fond heart ever turns to thee, I prize above the gilded dust 
As sunflowers to the sun, In courts where thou art not. 

Heart of my heart, soul of my soul, 
Wherever I may be. 

True as the needle to the pole, 
Is my poor heart to thee 


Fortnne and fame are trifling things 
Without thy smile, sweet wifo, 

Mere Summer birds, with fiicklo wings, 
That fly when storms are rife. 


When at the cross I bow the knee 
And ask to be forgiver, 

Oh! then, dear wife, I think of thee, 
So like the souls in Heaven! 

T think of thee. when sad with care, 
And hope withholds her smile, 

For God will hear thy holy prayer 
From lips that know no guile. 
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MISS MONTMORENCI’S NIECE. 
BY GABRIELLE LEB. 


Tae room in which Miss Montmorenci sat, ; says the elder lady, approvingly. Adrienne, 
was as comfortable as furniture, rich, solid, an- $ vouchsafing no reply, took a seat with an air 
tique, and a leaping, sparkling fire could make : of entire self-possession, and, looking at the 
it. 3 fire, remarked, 

The lady herself—no longer young, but still $ «Ah, this is comfort!” 
stately and imposing—was in strict unison with; ‘You must be fatigued; but you will feel 
the surroundings. She wore a thick, shining $ better after eating something.” 
satin, with a heavy gold watch in sight, having{ ‘Yes, indeed!” returns the young girl, with 
seals curiously wrought; while her hands, small § more vivacity than she has yet shown. ‘I am 
and delicate—a Montmorenci trait, as she was } outrageously hungry, and I can guess that you 
wont to observe—were rendered still more so, ; have something particularly nice for me.” 
by reason of the frills of real lace which shaded; This remark rather startles the aunt, who, 
them. ; i touching the bell again, says laconically te 

By-and-by, laying down the volume of Racine Jeannette upon her appeaance, ‘You may 
she had been reading, with a firm, decided tread { warm that patty and bring supper up here.” 
she stepped to the window, and looked out. The : Adrienne, having disposed of the latter with 
December moonlight fell white and chilly upon ; much apparent gusto, sank back into the easy- 
the lawn, in the midst of which was set a foun- § chair, and said, after a pause, ‘‘ Aunt, I should 
tain, whose presiding nymph, arrayed in a cold : like to retire. Can Jeannette—that’s her name, 
glitter of icicles, was really quite an imposing ; isn't it?—show me my room?” 
spectable. ; As the lady addressed had just made up her 

The lady, shivering slightly as she gazed } } mind to open the battery of questions she had 
without, said, ‘‘ Adrienne will have a cold nigh $ had in preparation since Adrienne’s arrival, this 
for her journey; but young blood is warm,” 3 request was by no means pleasing; she there- 
and with these words she returned to her chair, ; fore returned somewhat curtly, “I shall have 
and struck a bell. beside it. A little woman ; that pleasure myself.” 
with a complexion of saffron, and black piercing} So saying, she placed a taper in a candlestick 
eyes, answered the summons. 3 of silver, and, lighting it, preceded her niege. 

“Jeannette, it is almost time for my niece to ; The room into which she ushered the latter was 
arrive.’ She will need a warm supper after her } } furnished with the same solid richness that cha- 
journey, See that it is ready.” $racterized the household arrangements gene- 

“And de oyster patty,’’ replied Jeannette, § rally. Adrienne, glancing carelessly around, 
with a foreign accent, ‘“sall dat become warm S remarked, ‘It is all very nice, aunt; and/if I 
for mam’selle?” g were not so tired, I'm sure I should admire 

“There is no need. It is unnecessary to feast } everything extremely.” 
young people upon dainties. When I have} Upon this hint Miss Montmorenci withdrew, 
oyster pattys made”—with dignity—‘I intend } and knowing well that Adrienne’s present ao 
them for myself.” $ commodations—compared with those to which 

Just here there is a rumble of wheels, a little} she had been accustomed at home—were acta 
bustle outside, and a figure enveloped in shawls : ally sumptuous, smiled to herself and thought, 
enters, $ “She is a thorough Montmorenci, surprised at 

“So this is my niece,” says Miss Montmo- ; nothing. It is easy to see she is of no mean 
renci, saluting the figure in a stately fashion, : blood. I wonder what St. Pierre will think of 
and assisting in divesting it of wrappings, which $ her?” 
operation cSmpleted, revealed to view a young ; Miss Montmorenci was of French descent, and 
lady, blue-eyed, fair haired, and coldly ealm as N very proud of the same. Her immediate an- 
the marble nymph glittering in icicles on the ; cestor had come over with Lafayette, and mar 
lawn outside. ; Srying had settled in America. There had been 

“You have the Montmorenci hair and eyes,” S two sisters of them, the younger of a had 








116 MISS MONTMORENCI’S NIECE. 
shown—in the estimation of the elder—incon- ; but respectfully, all the questions propounded 
ceivably bad taste in exchanging her aristo-{ by the former, regarding the past, present, and 
eratic surname for the humbler one of Horton. ; future of her family. 
Her husband made but a poor return for the} When night came, Miss Montmorenci, taking 
sacrifice, ran through her fortuae speedily; % : her favorite chair, placed herself in a comfort- 
then dying, left his family a very inadequate ; S able position, and, remarking that she generally 
support. Mrs. Horton, however, found an effi- } chose this’ time for ‘‘meditation,” sank into a 
cient assistant in her daughter Adrienne, so ; quiet doze. Adrienne, producing her netting, 
called after her elder and maiden sister. She : had, with a sigh, resigned herself tow dull even- 
helped her mother to cut out clothing for the; : ing, when there was a step upon the grave) with- 
younger children, and managed generally in a} Sout. Immediately the elder lady straightened 
most praiseworthy manner. At length she. said ; : herself up, opened her eyes wide, as if there 
to her mother, ‘‘Write to aunt Adrienne, and } $ was no such thing as napping in one’s chair in 
see if she will help us.” Mrs. Horton wrote the universe, and said, impressively, ‘It is 
accordingly, and received a stately reply, blam- } St. Pierre.” 
ing her gently for her disastrous matrimonial} Presently the gentleman entered. At the sight 
venture, and saying, in conclusion, that she } of Adrienne, who sat by the fire, her face in 
would take her namesake Adrienne upon trial, ; profile; quietly ‘netting, he started slightly; for 
and, if she proved ‘‘good and obedient,” would ; in all his previous visits he had encountered no 
provide for her. Sone save the mistress of the mansion. When 
“Well, Adrienne?” questioned the mother. the latter said, ‘My niece, St. Pierre,” Adrienne, 
“I shall go, of course,” returned the young ; looking up for the first time, saw a man of about 
lady. ‘Rose is old enough now to take my ; fifty, who gave the impression of being a gentle- 
place.” ' $ man, but was not otherwise remarkable but for 
“You will find her different from me,” con- > the flash of a keen, vivacious eye. 
‘tinued the mother, with tears in her eyes. She} ‘* Fudge!”’ was: Adrienne’s internal comment; 
is:rather stern, and hard to please, and will try ; ‘why eouldn’t he have been younger? Old men 





to impose upon you, I fear.” 3 are so stupid!’ To the:young girl, fifty seemed 
“Will she, mother?” replied Miss Horton, 3 an age of immense antiquity, and, by way of 
‘with @ significant smile; and the former under- } consolation for the disappointmer. ,she amused 


stood that she had no occasion for alarm, and 3 herself by keeping a close watch upon the move- 
that her daughter was abundantly able to take H ments of the other two. Mr. St. Pierre’s manner 
care of herself. 3 toward her aunt was distinguished by a respect- 

The event proved the truth of this. If} fal, Grandisonian kind of courtesy, which she 
Adrienne had been a damsel of the meek and 3 appeared to relish highly. Neither could it be 
yielding order, her aunt would have imposed ; denied that the latter, ina certain dignified, 
twpon her to the end of time. As it was, she 3 stately way, aired divers little coquetries, for 

immediately comprehended that her niece was 3 the benefit of the gentleman, demonstrating her 
fully capable of taking her own part, and re- ; : French descent by acting upon the assumption 
spected her accordingly. \ that a ‘woman is never old.” By-and-by, Miss 

Miss Montmorenci had wondered what St. : Montmorenci, ignoring her niece’s presence, be- 
Pierre would think of Adrienne. Who was St. ; gan to play at cards with her visitor, selecting 
Pierre? He was the only individual in that ; a game in which only two could join. Adrienne, 
eorner of the world occupied by Miss Montmo- $ ; finding this by no means interesting, returned 
renci, of whom she condescended to approve. $ the compliment by ignoring the other two, and, 
Phe rest of the inhabitants she scornfully repu- } walking to the farther end of the room, sat down 
diated as belonging to the canaille, and with- ‘at the piano, and siruck up ‘a lively prelude. 
dvew herself from their society accordingly. ; Her touch, though lacking in expression, was 
&t. Pierre, like herself, was of Gaulic origin, } nevertheless brilliant and decided—precisely 
and could boast, moreover, a family crest and ; such as one might have anticipated from her 
‘woat of arms, the only thing in the possession § ppearance. 
of another that could possibly excite the lady’s$ ‘‘ My niece is peeuliar—a Montmorenei trait,” 
envy. 4 semen the aunt. 

The day after her arrival, Miss Horton en- j “She is pretty,” rejoined the other. Whether 
tered upon her duties. She read aloud to her ; it was implied that this was also a Montmorenci 
aunt, in the most exemplary manner, took a trait, did not appear. 
ti walk with her, and answered, laGonieally, : $ After their visitor had left, Miss Montmorenci 
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einquired, patronizingly, ‘‘What do you think of; Montmorenci color. The women of our family, 
himy Adrienne?” <I take it, have always been blondes.” 

“Ob! a very well for an elderly man, I: This was said’'so slyly, and flattered the 
suppose,” was the response. N Saunt so adroitly, that, after a slight hesi- 

“Merey upon us, child!” flared up her inter- $tancy, Adrienne had the pleasure of seving an 
Jocutor. ‘Do you call St. Pierre elderly? Why, : ample pattern of the blue cut off. 
he’s in the prime of life! The girl will be ¢all- : Adrienne, disdaining the assistance of man- 
ing me elderly next!” S tua-maker, made the: dress herself. When it 

Quite unmoved by this outbreak, Adrienne * ; was finished, she taéked the delicate lace her 
sauntered up to her aunt; inclined her forehead ; aunt had given her about the neck, and, don- 
for.a:kiss, and marched-off to bed. Fs 4 ning the dress, went down stairs to exhibit it. 
~The! next morning, the elder lady, after a} She found Miss Montmorenci enjoying her even- 
brief, meditation, inquired, “Adrienne, ‘I pre-} ing meditations in hér favorite chair. 
ume; your wardrobe,'as every lady's: should, ; “Well, aunt, ‘how do you like it?” ‘asked 
includes a handsome silk dress?” | Adrienne, smoothing the azure folds. 

“J have none, either’ handsome or other. § Ta, child, like: what?” rejoined the elder 
mise,’ otespondéed Adrienne, coolly; but her } lady, slightly indignant at being so abrupily 
eyes danced—for she scented the ‘possession 3 $ disturbed. But atthe picture of the young gitl, 
of the-article in the distance, and-was woman: standing pleased and flushed before her, regain- 
enough to be inspired by the prospect. ~- ‘ing her good-humot, she exclaimed, “ Bless’ me, 

# Very: well, you shall-be able {o say that no { the cbild really looks pr——, I mean very well!” 
longer; we'll drive into town, this very day, ; for the speaker had'a strong dislike to flatter- 
and-remedy the defect.” Sing what she was ‘pleased to term the “veany 

No sooner said than done. After'a ten-mile ; of young people.” 
drive, they alighted before-a fashionable'store. 3 Just. here’ a ‘qiiick; decided step was ‘heatd 
Miss Montmétenci sailed in with a grande dame } 3 ascending the steps. 
kind. of an air, and, in a lofty manner, glanced { SO! aut; that is“Mr. St. Pierre, I’m sure. 
upon the piles of goods scattered about,'as it I shall-be-so ashamed'to have him see me. “I’m 
she'very‘thuch doubted whether a lady-of her} 2 dressed enough for a party.” 
distinguished pedigree could make up her mind $ “The vanity of these young things!” sighed 
to be satisfied with any goods whatsoever of | Miss Montmorenél, apn her re “Jug 
mortal mannfacture. 
sumption; Miss Montmorenci proceeded to ac whether you have a dress on, T ll venture.” And 
eomplish -her shopping, after. a fashion unex- { : s then, - with- charming consistency, the speaker 
ceptionably mundane: rubbing the silk between $ shook down her Jace frills over her hands, and 
her bands: to try the quality, and resorting to $ advanced her pretty slipper into sight. = 
other tests of a practical nature, . Finally; } © Now, unfortunately for Miss Montmorenci’s 
afier numerous pieces had been rejected as 3 : assertions, St. Pierre was a very keen observer, 
nhot»good enough, the shopman produced two $ Careless as he had seemed on that first night, 
which seemed more likely to hit the faney ot he ‘had seatined* Adrienne closely, and been 
hisfastidious customer: one, a brogze-brown— } amused at her display of girlish pique, ‘when 
the other, of that charming azure which vacil- } she had fancied herself neglected. Moreover, 
lates between the sky-blue and Marie Louise. $ jt had occurred to him that she was a ¥ery 
Adrienne; knowing well that, though the brown pleasant addition to his friend’s fireside, and 
might do, the blue would be superlatively be- } this reflection had induced him to repeat his 
coming, decided upon the latter at once—that ¢ : ‘ visit sooner than usual. 
is, mentally; for, unfortunately, sbe had ere: He saluted the elder lady with profound de- 
this comprehended that she was to have no $ ference, then turned toward Adrienne, and she 
part or lot in the choice, being set aside as in- saw he-held a lovely cluster of pink rose-buds, 
competent to judge of a matter so important. Sset in feathery sprays of moss, which, with a 

“This,” said the elderly lady, contemplating } bow, he transferred to her. Some men can 
the brown. with approving eyes, ‘*would make $ ; never offer flowers otherwise than awkwardly ; 
& most serviceable dress; the color is pretty, } St. Pierre’s manner was perfect. 
and‘tiot apt to spot.” 3 «Oh, how pretty!’ exclaimed Adrienne; and, 

“Yes,” put in Adrienne, with the utmost de- : with a slight blush disturbing the usual calm- 
Mureness, ‘it’s very nice, indeed; but then, } ness of her cheek, she fastened the cluster 
somehow or ‘other, blue appears to me the on her bosom, then glanced demurely at St. 
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Pierre; a quick flash of whose eyes informed , assumption of humility, which could not quite 
her, of what she already guessed, that the} conceal an undercurrent of pride. It was a 
flowers had added the only grace her toilet > little gloomy maybe, but fine and stately withal; 
could receive. and Adrienne thought within herself, «If he~ 

While this scene was being enacted, Miss} that is, if I—I mean if this belonged to me, 
Montmorenci looked on with some surprise and 3 what a charming place for mother and the girls 
a little vexation; but it presently occurred to $ to pass their summers in!” 
her that any attention paid to ber niece must} Dealing with refractory butchers, and quell- 
be intended as a delicate compliment to herself; 3 ing obstreperous tradesmen generally, had ex- 
though, it must be confessed, that her manner $ hibited to Adrienne the hard, practical vile of 
toward St. Pierre, for the rest of the evening, : life, and deprived her of whatever sentiment 
was somewhat crisp and short, and devoid. of} she might otherwise have possessel; but for 
that suavity which usually characterized it. As’ all she had this redeeming trait, she loved her 
for Adrienne, she had no occasion for pique ; family faithfully and truly, and her most urgent 
this time: one of the party at least did not ne-$ motive fur leaving home had been the hope of 
glect her; and, when the gentleman departed, $ ultimately benefiting them. 
her private comment was, “I have seen younger; ‘Has my home the good fortune to please 
men who were not half so agreeable.” § you?” said St: Pierre, quietly. 

Three months after, St. Pierreinvited Adrienne $ ‘It is charming,” ejaculated Adrienne, with 
to drive over his estate, for the ostensible purpose ; unusual enthusiasm. 
of viewing some improvements in the course of} ‘1 am glad it meets your approbation. Will 
progress thereupon. It was early spring, and ? you be its mistress?” 
the leaves were of that tender green which Adrienne luoked down, trembled a little—for 
affords a pleasure to the sensitive eye which $ with her unrivaled self-possession she was yet 
no other season of the year can bestow, a pro-?a woman—then with a sudden frankness not 
phecy of summer sweeter than its fulfillment, $ without its charm, laid her hand in that of St 
reminding one of that evanescent and touching : Pierre, who kissed it, thanked her, and the 
grace which carly youth alone possesses. affair, was decided. 

St. Pierre drove through his wide domains, Well! Miss Montmorenci wrote a brave little 
where art, skillfully assisting nature, opened $ letter to her sister, wherein she endeavored to 
to view lovely landscapes on every side. But : conceal that the only episode of sentiment, in 
Adrienne’s appreciation of the picturesque was $ which she liad permitted herself to indulge, was 
not remarkable; and after declaring they were ; scattered to the winds. She said, ‘*My name- 
“sweet,” ‘‘charming,” etc., her stock of epi- 5 sake has deprived me of the society of the only 
thets were exhausted, and she began to evince } man in this barbarous region that a Montmo- 
symptoms of fatigue. renci could enjoy. I forgive her, however, and, 

“You are tired of driving,” said St. Pierre. } what is more important, will farnish—the trous- 
*T will show you through the house I call sean.” 
home—that is, if such an unfortunate being as i Adrienne wrote, ‘‘It will be a very nice match 
a bachelor may dare to assert he has a heme. for me. You and the girls will be with me most 
We may find a few trifles there, perbaps, not ; of the time,,Itrust, and altogether I am as well 
unworthy your attention.” 3 suited as T have any right to expect.” 

So St. Pierre escorted his guest through the: Adrienne is my heroine, to be sure, but, for 
mansion of which he had just spoken with an * all that, I don’t hold her up for a model. 
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A merry heart and smiling face 

Aro better far than sunny weather; 
A noble life and form of grace, 

Aroand. a world of growing bennty. Like leaves and flowe’s, grow well together. 
The world is wide. the world is bright, The world is dark. the world is cold, 

Oh! tell to rll the story. Ch! tell to all the story 
The world is fall of living light, Bat loving hearts. in young or ol, 

The world is full of glory! Can fringe its night with glory! 


A PLEasanNt e!zht aro clear blue skies, 
When soft winds cheer ns on to duty; 
Above, gla! visions for the eyes, 
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> girls BY MRS. H. M, LADD WARNER. 
quell- “T never look ridiculous,” cried Ilattie Hall, s  ‘* Well,” said I, “play me something by way 
id ex- “but some one appears to whom I'm particu- S of forgetting your unfortunate rencontre.” 
ide of larly anxious to look my best. There I was—{ Hattie played exquisitely. She was just dash- 
iment sleeves rolled up to my elbows—bair in any- $ ing off one of my favorites when Frank Wright 
ut’ for thing but graceful disorder, washing the parlor $ came in, with an apvlogy for having forgotten 
od her windows, and singing as loudly as my lungs a commission entrusted to him for Hattie by 
irgent would admit, when who should walk in, sans his sister. Tattie nodded, pointed to a chair, 
ope of ceremonic, but Frank Wright. I haven't seen ; and demanded petulantly whether he was as 
him in four years, not since I -was fourteen, {charmed with her playing as he had been with 
please and he was just disagreeable enough to compli- § her singing? 
ment me on my improved luoks, glance mali-{ ‘More so.” Mr, Wright had the candor to 
, with ciously at my rumpled locks and wet gown, ; reply. 
while I stood looking just about as large as} “Ah! then I dare say you do not consider 
Will your little finger. Don’t I hate him?” ; me the sweetest singer in the world?” she ques- 
“Undoubtedly you do,” I replied, leisurely $ tioned. 
s—for taking off my gloves. ‘Mr. Wright called at} Mr. Wright was positive, on reflection, that 
1s yet our house a short time ago—he meutioned } he had listened to as good vocal efforts as he 
3 not being here!” Shad heard that morning. After lingering as 
of St. “Mentioned being here!” Hattie repeated. } long as propriety would admit of, Frank with- 
d the “Did he give you a graphic description of my drew. 
appearance? What did he say?” $ ‘What a conceited puppy!” Hattie exclaimed, 
> little “T have no idea of ministering to your $as-soon as he had gone. ,**He has not pocketed 
red to vanity, my dear,” I replied; “but I really re- $ Lis first fee; yet, I suppose, he tlinks he hag 
nt, in gret that you are ashamed of having been sur- ; quite overwhelmed us with his wit and wis-# 
», Was prised in useful employment. Why, I fancied ; dom.” 
name- you rather proud of your housekeeping quali-§ ‘‘How ungenerous you are,” said I; ‘you 
> only ties; not every young lady that plays the piano $ know you are thinking now, away down in 
nimo- ¢an manufacture as savory dishes as you can.” ‘ your heart, how much tact and cleverness he 
, and, “Housekeeping qualities indeed!” exclaimed 3 displayed, in warding off the shafts of your 
trous- Hattie, in a vexed tone. “A good housekeeper : ridicule, without turning the points against 
bever neglects her own person.’ : ¢ yourself. Besides, he is considered, by wiser 
match “But, Hattie,” { urged, ‘one cannot expect ° $ heads than ours, a young lawyer of great pro- 
most to find one’s friends en grande toileiie while en- § Smise, I heard father say, yesterday, that he 
3 well gaged in washing windows.” : < never listened to a more able and touching ap- 


“But my hair was in such shameful disorder, $ peal than his plea in the Austin and Wilkins 
it, for You recollect what Mrs. Sigourney says on that ® suit; and he gained his cause too. So the widow 
subject; and mamma, who, in my opinion, is N S and orphans are not shelterless!”’ 
just as correct authority, declares that no lady $ $ That was nothing,” Hattie maintained. «If 
should appear at the breakfast-table until her : he had been employed on the other side it would 
hair is properly brushed and arranged. And, 3 have been the same thing.” 


«But he refused a retaining fee on the other 
side, and volunteered his services to the poor 


for once, I neglected mine, because I had 80 
much to do in order to enjoy an uninterrupted 
tele-a-tete with you this afternoon.” widow.” 

“You are looking your very best now, Hat- But Hattie would not believe it. Frank had 
tie,” T remarked, “whatever your forenoon ap- ; been so unfortunate as to surprise her in ques- 
pearance may have been.” S tionable dishabille, and she could not forgive 

“Oh, yes!” she replied. ‘As uncle John him. ‘She never did like him when she was a 
says—after the horse was stolen I locked the ; little girl.” she said. ‘IIe was infinitely more 
barn!” 3 disagreeable now.” 
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120 HOMELESS. 
“Then why were you so particularly anxious } menced, but she either would not, or could not 
to appear your best before him?” $ understand my signs; nor did she manifest any 
«Oh! he mentioned me in his letters to Ellen, ; embarrassment, when, on turning around, she 
and Ellen had written back all sorts of nonsense 3 saw the object of her spleen standing in the 
about what she called my beauty. Do you think open door, a very perceptible smile wreathing 
I wish to be canvassed by a pair of malicious} his features. 
eyes, and read in their ill-concealed expression, ; ‘You have learned nothing new, I presume, 
*This is not quite the Hattie that I expected to} Mr. Wright,” said she, ‘But there is a certain 
see.’ Not I.” adage about eaves-droppers that I would recom- 
Time passed. Ellen Wright and Hattie Hall; mend to your leisure. Besides, when you enter 
‘were friends, so it would not seem at all singu- a room where people are talking about what 
lar if the former, with her brother, should walk ¥ you ought not to hear, please cough, clear your 
over to Mr. Hall’s'on fine Sabbath evenings, } throat, or give some other indication of your 
anil the trio would wander away to the grave-} august presence.” 


Ss 
‘ 


yard, or to some of the prety retreats outside 3 


the’ village. I sometimes accompanied them in 


these rural rambles, and soon learned that Hat- s 


tie’ still: maintained her antagonistic position 
toward Frank, never allowing any opportunity 


to ‘pass without throwing porcupine quills at 3 


him, opposing whatever he advanced, even when 
' his expressed opinions completely coincided with 
those I had frequently heard her advocating. 


And.she saucily tossed her head. 

**My dear Miss Hall,” said Frank, advancing 
toward her, ‘*E shall certainly strive to profit 
: by. your counsel;. neither shall I regret having 
$ heard your expressed dislike of myself, since I 
trust it may teach me how I may render myself 
less reptlsive to. you: For, believe me,” he 
added, in tones intended for her ear only, “I 
cannot.tell you how much I regret this singular 


Frank’s equanimity was never disturbed by § abhorrence you have ever manifested. Can you 
this petty <parring; indeed he seemed rather to $ not point out some method by which I may yet 
enjoy it. : This only incensed. Hattie the more. ¢ hope to stand better in your regard?” 

“Tt was,” she said, ‘as if she were not worth: ..I did not hear the reply, as I was summoned 
to the kitchen at that moment. But I have just 
foundations for believing that she did point out 
eitting-room, ene day, with her apron full of } a way by which her esteem might be won; for 
flowers, and her hat swinging by one ribbon $ ; not long ago I saw her and Frank standing in 
over her shoulder, ‘Frank Wright must bevon- é close proximity, while a venerable-looking man 
templating mafrimény. Husband says the new § § propounded certain momentous questions, which 
hous¢ in progress at the upper end of the street } Frank answered frankly and distinetly, and Hat- 
is his. Il wonder who the bride-elect can be. tie s replies, though low, were quite satisfactory. 
Clara Perkins, do you suppose?” : Neither could I discover any of the old mali- 

“Tam sure I de not know,” she septteas “Of  ciousness peeping out of her saucy eyes: only 
‘one thing I am positive, however: I shall envy ; love and trust welled up from their subdued 
his wife neither her new house nor her husband. } depths; and from that hour I became-thoroughly 
You know that I can’t bear Frank Wright.” convinced that a woman’s heart cannot always 

I had been telegraphing ever since she com- { be judged by her words. 


mitiding:” ; 
Hattie,” said I, as he sauntered into my } 
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HOMELESS. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Tne solemn bells had ceased to chime 
The midnight music of old time; 

The sidewalk trees 

Waved to and fro within the breeze, 
And.made a noise like far off seas. 
The sleeping street 

Was undisturbed by passing fee 

The faithfal watch-dog's bark me | bay 
Was heard row. near, now far away; 
And from the skies the vestal moon, 
Whose face was sweet with dreams of June, 
Shed over all her mellow light, 


And filled the soul with calm delight. 


While on a slab of stone 

A poor girl sat alone; 

Absorbed in deep 

And stirless sleep, 

With sorrow's sharp, relentless trace 
Upon her thin and pallid face; 

Upturned as if in silent prayer 

To God for His protecting care, 

And there she eat, neath Heaven’s dome, 
Throughout the night without a home. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THB GLEN ROSS.” 


(Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United Stutes, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39. 


CHAPTER III. ; passionate caresses. The love of the man I 
Tam awkward in my new vocation. My story : was then, for that girl, was a simple savage 
is not clear. That you may understand, in all ; Sinstinct—I know that—such as prompts the 
its horror, what Donnell told me, I must. go back ; lion, solitary and high-blooded, to seek its 
to the days of which he spoke, and narrate the § $mate. But it was a true instinct. It was, I 
history of Esther Paul and those Lashleys, shut ; dare to say, the religion of my nature: through 
up by the great hills into their solitary home, Sit I came nearest to the divine life. Had it 
with their dumb ways, cold speech, and fierce ‘ been suffered to grow, to develop itself, it would 
blood, come down from the Indian fighter, hot ; have broadened and dawned into a pure and 
with passion; and, saddest of all, their faint $ holy day of love to man and God. 
belief in a God overhead, or a hell beneath. g How thoroughly it absorbed all that was pure 
I was one of them, as you know. When I$ or high in my nature then, was proved by the 
remember the young man with the sallow face, } wreck it left when taken from me. It was taken 
as Donnell said, the square, black brows and from me. I'll tell you how, in as few words as 
steely eyes, I do not know him. No trace or}Ican. I do not wish to dwell on it; if there is 
germ of the old broker Lashley there. This § ; any tragedy or pitiful tenderness in the story, 
young man had bound his heart by every nerve 3 you must find it for yourselves. 
to a single purpose; to conquer a high, noble ; I had a brother Clayton; my mother's 
life, to fight it out, if need be; scorning shams, 3 favorite, as Donnell said. They were alike, 
loving with a fierce intensity his own honor. } unlike the Lashleys; the same blood ran in 
But one thing else; the weak, lame girl that 3 their veins. I think sometimes it was as slimy 
had tramped at his side since they were babies, } and cold as stagnant water. My mother, as I 
as a sister—yet no sister. As cold in speech, } said before, was a Hilkott: a gentle, tepid, pur- 
as fierce, as honorable, as hungry for. love as 3 ring race, cruel and hard as fate. 
he. He knew what she was—only he. She I told you this little cousin and J loved each 
was his, his own soul, purer, tenderer—in a3 other. She hada hard life of itat home. My 
,Woman’s frail body. mother cowed and trampled her under foot, and 
I do not know if Esther was beautiful; it 3 stung her, when there, by those thousand little 
startled me when I heard her spoken of.as if 3 contumelies that women know how to goad with. 
she were like other women, to be criticised in$ The girl, as child or woman, had no chance 
form and color. I had been used to find myself 3 to be womanly, or shy, or loving, as God meant 
looking at me from her eyes, but glorified—as ¢her to be. Her fierce temper was kept alive, 
I might be. I liked to fancy that there was but 3 ; alert, defiant, all the time, by wrong. Oh! how 
one soul in both. I did fancy it with a savage : tired she was, my poor little Esther! How she 
disbelief of old religion. I had » whim that if $ loathed herself after her outbreaks of passion, 
the chose, being resolute and masterful as I, $ strove to forgive, to be tender and patient! How 
she could overcome her woman’s weakness, : she tried to make the rough clothes and shoes 
share my masculine strength. I used to drag 3 $ look like those of other women, to be neat and 
ber with me over gullies and rocks, impatient § § girl-like when no one had taught her how! It 
at her hesitating feebleness. She was mine; f vexed her, her ungainly patched dress; women 
why was not my vital nerve in her? If she < have always a little vanity, and one loves them 
loved me, she would grow like me—Se me. N § better for it, after all. She was growing up an 
And then, when she halted, panting, ex- N s uncouth country hoyden, forced into it by habit, 
hausted, with @ remorse as fierce as the error, ® when every instinct and longing of her nature 
I would clasp her tired, trembling little-body, $ was refined and womanly. I never’ will forget 
bathe the swollen feet, cover the hands with } one time when we had planned an ceonpe-—ahe 
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and [—to the county fair. [ow for: ‘0 weeks} My brawny body and strong arms should come 
the child labored to trim her old dress a world ; between her and him, if he had brought all the 
too short, and I to cobble and polish her shoes. } power of hell to help him. He only brought 
How anxiously I, the great, strong man, bent} my mother. She balked me. 

” ever the frock, consulting, advising her, know- ; At first, angry at the thought of the disgrace 
ing how her, heart was troubled within her; to Clayton, for so she called his marriage with 
how, at last, a sudden movement tore the shabby § $ the girl, she heaped reproaches on him, for 
stuf in a great gaping rent, and the poor little § ; the first time in his life; threatened the child, 
face dropped into the nervous hands with areal $ vowed to drive her out of the house. I did 
heart-broken cry. ‘There's no use, John,” she ; not much heed the storms of passion of either 
used to sob out. ‘I never shall be anything} mother or son. Nor did Esther. 

but awkward and vulgar. I’m not worth your} We knew. Down in the Cove, a narrow ledge 
loving. Just go down into the river shore, and : of land running along Wheeling creek, there 
you'll see girls so fair and gentle, you'll be glad-$ was a small sheep farm which I meant to take 
to forget Esther.” Clinging, as she spoke, to in the fall. It belonged to this very Donnell’s 
my heart closer in deadly terror, lest I might 3 father, and I, being, as he said, a likely young 
take her at her word. Silly, loving Esther! Let $ man, had found favor in his eyes, and secured 
me talk of that old foolish time, it does my hack- the lease of it. There was a house on it, only 
neyed heart no harm. There were no schools $a shanty, but, having taken the farm, I used 
then, no learning made cheap and easy. Yet $ secretly to go over there and work at it. [ 
Esther wanted to learn: she could only write } nearly rebuilt it, being my own mason and car- 
and read. I tried to teach her the little I knew 3 penter, papered the walls cheaply, but with 
myself. I had been a dull student, (I had been § pure hangings; we didn't care for carpets, the 
sent over the mountains for a yeur,) but she was ; boards were white. There was a little chamber 
quicker, more eager than I. When I went up; with a pine closet by the bed, wherein hung 
to Pittsburg with the sheep-shearing, I used to }two dresses I had bought for Esther down in 
gave a bit, and buy a book for her, and in the} the town; there was a kitchen with a small 








evenings we went out beyond the barn, out of} grate, a row of tins above the table. “Just 


my mother’s sight, and puzzled over it together. } large enough to cook for two,” she said, her 
I remember those evenings so sharply and clear. } eyes on fire with a still delight. 
I don’t think I have forgotten one trifling inci- Am I foolish to recall these things? I have 
dent of them all, though the years between are 3 opened a ranch in California; filled my hands 
blurred and gone. $with the glittering gold—it never cast half as 
Well, I had a brother, Clayton. Did T tell} glittering light over my life a8 did those homely 
you what he was? Sometimes I think that there $ tins, that I had earned by hard labor—hard 
might have been some germ of purity and truth $ Tabor, every cent put away one by one. ‘Just 
in him when he was born. I don't know. My 3 large enough for two.” T think I hear her say 
mother loved him. She was coarse, hard; she fit, half under her breath, her nervous little 
pampered his soul by selfish pleasures, just as } fingers twisting in one another, her great brown 
she pampered his body with gross food: soul 3 cyes shining with happy tears. 
and body grew diseased, rotten. Yet, as lie There was a little “keeping room” too, with 
gained strength by manliood, he forced the dis- 3 $a work-tahle and chair for her in one corner, 
éase out of sight, whitewashed the foulness } ‘which I had made out Of the gnarled branches 
under a smooth, gracious manner; bat the thick } of the cedars, a shelf with our hardly won 
lip, the thicker eyelid, the tigerish, sensual eye $ books; the walls were white papered, and I had 
betrayed him. While Esther Paul was a child, 3 hung, instead of pictures, square pieces of card- 
she was the victim of his petty, cruel spite. She $ board, on which were glued gray and brown 
grew into womanhood, became beautiful, they } feathery mosses and lichen. She and I had 
said, then she became something else; he gave : made them. 
her something more terrible than hate. $ We used to come down on Sunday afternoons 
Let me not think of those days, they drive me {to look at our house, and see the progress we 
mad. shad made, as innocent and simple-minded, in 
The girl had only felt contempt for him be-} our love and great hope, as two children. What 
fore—now, she loathed him; more intensely } did we care for the cold, sensual snake behind, 
with every look of love with which he pursued 3 groveling in his low passion? Our plans were 
her. I did not fear. Why should I? She was} qeety practical. In October I was to go down to 
mine, my pure, gentle, loving little lamiter. * the river shore with the late crops. When I came 
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wack, we would go, some early morning, to old 3 
Father [ilk and be married, and then walk over $ 


the hills to our house, and begin our new life. 
He was a good, pure old man, he had baptized 
us both; his blessing on us would have power. 
The. day was fixed, we were so assured of our 
self-managed fate. 


In our foolish, fond fancy we called our house 3 


the [lome, as if there were no other, you know, 


just the Home in all the world. So, that’s our : 


siory—Esther's and mine. The rest is of a 
deed so foul I think I will hurry over it. 

One September day, on Sunday, Esther had 
stolen out and joined me. My mother was not 
well. When she was ill, like some animals, she 
crept away alone, gnawing on her own pain: 
no one dared approach her. So Esther was 
able to come out, unseen, and go with me. Love 
had made her tender to all men, opened her real 
loving woman's nature; she spoke of even my 3 
mother gratefully, gently. 

“See, John,” she said, “I owe her my life. 
Whatever she has been to me since, she took < 
me when I was a helpless baby, and reared me. 
I owe her that debt. Some day I may be able 3 
to pay it,” 

I said nothing, only held her tanned little | 
hand closer. It was very beautiful to me, this 
saintly forgiveness. We walked in an opposite 
direction from our “Home” at first, that no one 
might trace us, then turned to it through the $ 
hills. 

It was a clear September day; the hills were 
beginning to forget their soft green, and glow 
crimson, and gold, and purple. The air too 


was condensing into the yellow, thick light of 


tutamn, lay moveless, like molten gold, between 
heaven and earth. How close it brought them 
together! How near God seemed to me, walk- 
ing in its still light, holding her hand in mine! 
We came at last, —passing through the pine 
forests, their dry, crisp carpet of brown crack- 
ling beneath our feet, to the nook where the 
little farm lay. The soft sunset light reddened 
it~such a glory of hope it seemed. For a mo- 
ment my little Esther stood solemn, subdued, 
then her light girlish fancy broke out in a 
mischievous gayety. She always covered her 
deepest feeling thus. 


“Only a week longer,” I said, ‘and I will go $I loved little Esther here.” 


We entered the house as she spoke. We bad 
a habit of sitting at the door, watching the sun 
go down: I, in a wicker chair; and she—such 
was ber childish faney—on a fvotstool, by my 
side. I pushed open the door, and turned for 
; her to enter, when I beard a slight noise within. 
; Looking round suddenly, I saw the figure of a 
man lolling full-length in my Esther's Tittle 
chair, its light frame-work creaking beneath 
his weight. He lifted his head with a sneering 
s —. I knew it well, the face, with its white 





So secret, too? And you've brought 
< her with you,” he broke out, with a savage 
< oath, **to bill and coo!” 
$ He came toward me, for the first time in 
S his life made courageous by fury. My little 
: girl held me by the arm; besides—he was my 

$ brother. I did not forget that. I did not touch 
: him, though he came close, trembling with rage. 
: *Go out, Clayton Lashley,” I said, quietly. 

$I would rather you had not entered here. It 
N was so pure before!” 

“What is this girl to you?” he asked, his 

voice as steady now as mine. 
3 Esther answered him. My poor little lame 
y girl, with her earnest face and trustful eyes, 
\ facing him, as pure as Ithuriel, when he stood 
; before Satan. ‘I love him,” she said, in a low 
3 voice.’ ‘* Very soon I will be his wife. That is 
S what I am to him, Clayton.” 
: In an instant he was calm. There was not a 
S trace of passion in his face or voice. 
3 «T am sorry, Esther,” he said, gravely. “I 

hoped you would have eared for me.” He 
§ stojpped. Was this manliness, or art only? “I 
{never will come between you and happiness,” 
She said, after a pause. ‘And you, John—are 
my brother.” He held out his hand, and grasped 
mine firmly. 

I was baffled—ashamed to doubt. Yet I did 
not believe. He stopped even—such was his 
self-control—to drop a pleasant word to me, 
before he went out, upon the taste and skill T 
had shown. 

“A new talent in a Lashley,” he said, with 
a smile meant to be cheerful. ‘I will not stay, 
John. It is not a heart-warming home to me. 
And he left us, 





totheriver; and when I come back—the Home ; and walked slowly down the cove. 


willbe a home, the happiest in the world!” 


}  Jwatched his retreating figure from the gate. 


‘She'answered only bya nervons laugh. “No- {So simple and natnral had been his words, not 
thing>more to be done, John,” she said, with a$ ; s hiding his disappointment, that, as I said, I was 
curious, matronty little air that became her well. ‘ thoronghly put at bay, looked after him, sor- ~ 

“Only the curtains to tack up. You can come } rowfully, even thinking I hal wronged him. 
and do that to-morrow.” ; Yet when I left ‘the hills, I did not leave my 
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Esther in this den we called Home. I took her ; quire after home. A different man. God had 
from.there, openly, to # neighbor, and there: touched me; taken the soul from me, J think, 
asked shelter for her until my return, I am ; “I am your wife, Clayton.” In my long lite- 
glad of that now; glad that, so far as I could, : time I fought down the memory of the voice 
I guarded her from the fate that overtook her. {that had uttered those words. I would forget, 
God help me! There is not much to say. » I : I did. I never wrote back to Virginia. I never 
have no mind to spin it into a tragedy. Take ‘ asked of those old days. They died out of my 
the bare facts, and know what they are to me. } life as a thing that never had been. Whether 
My-mother grew ill while I was gone, in those } she had lived or died, mattered nothing to me; 
few. days—died at last. Esther came to nurse 3} she was dead to me, until that night in San 
her-—a brute would have done it. So, there, in } Francisco, when she eame to me—God knows 
the hands of thcse two creatures—God forgive ; from whence!—an old, bent woman, and cried, 
me,.if I hate the blopd in my veins that is} out of the depth of some utter need, “John 
theirg!—they tortured, tempted her. Even} Lashley, help!” Then-I rose, and went to her, 
Robert. was not there, to defend her from the: Do you understand now? 
maddening strait they brought. her to. My 3 I left Donnell, and went to the edge of the 
mother was dying. She took the girl’s hands, : deck, looking down into the water, noting—so 
and dragged her over the bed until her face} ; euriously do surface-trifles infest: our deepest 
touched her own, livid, with the death-foam on $ * passion—how its color had changed into a dull 
her lips. She told her all she had done for her, $ brown, with a gleam of phosphorescent light in 
when she was a helpless baby; upbraided her ; the depths. 
with the life she had given her, the shelter of} Well, 1 knewall. ‘‘Never was so pure a woman, 
years; prayed her, with her dying breath, to $ who fell into so foul a depth.” - The world had 
give herself to this boy she loved. And Esther } agreed with him; her crime had been made 
—yielded. 3m nine-days’ wonder of. They believed—this 
I forgive her—she was mad. The curse of; charitable world—that this Esther, my poor 
the dying woman terrified her reason away—a ; little lamiter! had gone forward, with the stony 
woman to whom she owed life. $ eyes from which she looked last at me, and taken 
Let it be. Three weeks afterward, I returned, $ upon herself a fate, for which the lost even have 
going to the house where I had left her—to find , no parallel. There had not been one to think 
that she was gone. I came home. The old$her innocent, Coarse men felt the little purity 
homestead was deserted. Robert had not yet A within them revolt at her name; women, gentle, 
returned, and the servants had wandered off, } Christian women, had driven her, starving and 
as blacks do, from a house where death had $ ; thirsty, from their doors—would not give her a 
been. It was a cold October evening. I left 3 S cup of cold water. God's mercy, they thought, 
the hills and struck into the path for our Home. } was not for her—or theirs. Did I believe it? I? 
“Wherever the others might be, doubtless she ; Men are curiously fashioned. I stood—the 
was there, waiting for me. A pretty fancy!” ’ keen, sagacious broker, you know—tapping 
So I came to the Home, just as the sun set, } with my fingers on a barrel, weighing probabi- 
She was there! There was alight smoke curling} lities, remembering the depth of fierce, latent 
up from the trees. I hurried to the gate. There ; passion in her soul—knowing that, with that 
was a woman kneeling in the little garden-patch, { whole passion, she loathed this man, Clayton 
clearing away the weeds. It was Esther—but } \ Lashley—counting the days, the nights, the 
Esther stricken with age, Years had fallen on } years, when he held-her there, a weak, helpless 
her since I had seen her last. She looked. up: } girl, in the little home, where she had dreamed 
stony, returning my look with one that meant : of being a happy wife—my wife: the old story 
nothing—a vacant, idiotic stare! Clayton ; of the woman bound forever to a corpse was 
lounged out of the door, and lazily came} nothing to this. In the very room, sacred to 
near me. ‘I took your house, John, think-} her pure, womanly love, he forced his presence, 
ing your bird would prefer the nest she had 3 his embraces on her, holding her with his pale, 
helped to build. My wife now, Speak, Esther }  snaky eye, his whiskey-poisoned breath on her 
—love!, Tell him it is true.” She looked up} lips. And so—the end. It was a strange story, 
again, like an automaton. ‘Yes, true. I am ; unreal, as I. looked about at the crowd of busi- 
your wife, Clayton.” That was all. } ness-men, and. pleasant-faced women, prome- 
For the rest, I know nothing. Only that, a} nading the deck—at the heaps of barrels, and 
month after, I found myself out in the western : boxes—the smoking—the newspapers—the jok- 
wilderness, never to return, never even to in- } ing; why, a deed of crime and passion like this 
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belonged only to the boards of a theatre. What; hands. The woman was lazy, dirty, half-drunk 
gould these snug merchants, or their dréssy { most of the time, with but one trace of the soul 
wives, know of such passions? Know? There ‘ men and women are popularly supposed to have 
was not one of them to whom these things were : about her—her passionate love for a little boy, 
not real and commonplace. Every one of those ; her child, whom—the surest proof of her love— 
newspapers held a dozen such histories. : she kept delicately clean. 

That was the way my head treated Donnell’s; This morning, the woman had gone into the 
story. Underneath, John Lashley, as he had $ furnace-room, and the child, escaping from her, 
been forty years ago, struggled madly with it, : ran to the railing, and peeped through. Sud- 
forcing it down, a mean, pitiful lie; holding to ; denly I heard it ery, and, looking around, saw 
his breast the loving, pure little wife he had ;its blue dress flutter and sink under a huge 
lost—soothing her, petting her, saying, ‘‘J be- ; lump of mud and iee. The captain shouted, 
lieve in you, Esther. You are mine—always : deck hands rushed, cursed, dragged at ropes} 
mine!” 3the cabin passengers crowded the deck, women’ 

s crying and fainting; the mother standing mo- 
CHAPTER IV. $ tionless, pushing up her red shock of hair with 

A sricut, frosty day, in early January. I}both hands. All she said was, ‘I down’t un- 
looked down into the water again, to-day; but ¢dherstand. Billy! Billy!” Two or three of the 
itwas the foaming, ash-colored Ohio now, not $men, stout:swimmers, had swung themselves 
the Pacific. Our boat, the Orient, was a stout $overboard; but the child was nowhere to be 
stern-wheel steamer, such as ply that river in seen, A young man, a slight, small boned fel- 
low water. She was laden with freight, for: low, was dragging off his boots and coat beside 
Pittsburgh, and passengers, who came and ; me. ‘He is under the wheel,” he said, quietly. 
went at every city or coaling-station along the ; “‘I’ll get him. Throw me a rope, if the boat 
shores. The river was muddy as usual, choked $ draws too strongly for me.” He threw himself 
with broken masses of ice, from the upper ; in, diving to the wheel, where the suction was 
streams, that clogged the way, and made the } strongest, ignorant or careless of the danger. 
sturdy little boat puff and snort, indignantly } A moment after he reappeared, holding the 
blaffing them aside. The shores were flat until ; child, and, catching by a spar, threw it up to 
we came into the Virginia country; then the; the captain, and then pulled himself up. The 
hills rose precipitous from the water, clothed } woman went off into an Irish outcry of bless- 
with cedars and oaks. Natural, familiar, every ; ings and sobs; while the ladies gathered round 
step of the way now. I was nearing home. My } the child, each one thinking, no doubt, “If it 
plans were quite definite now. I should find : had been mine!” But I was most interested 
Robert living in the old homestead, I knew. $ in the young fellow who had saved it. What 
They told me the Lashley estate had grown, $ strong, brawny muscles he had under his 
under his care, until it rivaled a German prin-{ woman’s skin! Good cricketer or boxer, IT 
cipality. If Esther still lived, she would linger’ knew. It warmed my heart to sce physical 
somewhere near the old place, I knew. I was $nerve and vigor like that. A face, too, that 
going there. ’ warmed and heartened you, as he shook back 

It was cheery, bright weather, as I said. The ‘ the dripping hair, and laughed, wringing it out 
passengers were wide-awake, hearty Southern- :—a manly man’s face, brave, hopeful, tender. 
ers, Western merchants, Kentucky drovers, a} ‘That was nobly done, sir!’”’ said some one 
few fastidious, dclicate-faced women; strangers } near him. 
to each other before, yet fraternizing, as was § ‘Pooh! You wouldn’t make a hero out of a 
the habit on those Western carry-alls before the $ fellow for a ducking like that! I’m not hurt,” 
war, in a pleasant, hearty way. ‘hurrying through the crowd. ‘Not hurt, 

Shortly after we left Cairo, I was sitting, < Emmy,” in an earnest whisper, as he passed 
one day, with the captain, on some boxes in the $a young girl who stood leaning against a post, 
lower deck. I rather liked the man. He had § going off to change his clothes. 
my own whim of silence. A fellow-feeling, Ts Tlooked involuntarily at “Emmy.” A childish, 
suppose, drew us together; for, except to my- innocent face looking out from a fur hood; the 
self, I saw him speak to no one, during the} cheeks pale, the crimson lips very tremulous, 
voyage, unless when he was compelled to do; the big brown eyes full of tears. She turned 
fo. S away, and went up to the cabin. 

There was an Irish woman near us,asteerage: “A fine young chap that.” said the gruff 
Passenger, whose husband was one of the deck- 3 captain, when the bustle was over, and we were 
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seated at our smoking again. ‘‘And a nice} is a crowd on deck, and she takes his arm, and 
little girl, that, erying for him.” : off they go right before the she-dragon’s eyes. 
I nodded. $ She daren’t say a word as there’s people near. 
“Great favorite onboard. Got a cheery, en- ? So they go, slow pacing up and down in the 
couraging way with him, as if he was friends { moonlight. I takes care to order the guard 
with God and the world. Somehow young faces 3 from that side of the boat.” 
like that always seem to say, ‘Trust inGodand? The old man’s eyes twinkled with fun. | 
go forward.’” i laughed at the vein of romance turned up in 
I was a little astonished at the captain’s poetic } such an odd digging as a smoke-dried river- 
notion; but thinking it true enough, said no- 3 captain. 
thing. ‘Where are they from, did you say, this 
“T'll tell you,” he said, after a pause. ‘You } Romeo and Juliet of yours?” 
wouldn’t think that youngster had anything of ; “‘Virginia—some border county. Jim Pike, 
mystery about him; yet there’s the queerest > he knows them. They was raised together in 
dodge taking place on this boat, along of him, the same house—her father. Name of Lashley.” 
as ever crossed my observation.” ; ‘No fate in this?” I thought, as I rose ab- 
I looked attention, and he went on. Sruptly, and left the captain without a word. 
“He come aboard at a little town above ; Robert’s daughter—this girl; and her cousin— 
Orleans. Before the boat left its starting-place, ; ’ whose son was he? ‘Clayton Lashley’s and— 
I got a letter from him engaging two state-} Esther's?” God forbid! 
rooms: two, mind you. Well, he come aboard, I went into the cabin up on the upper deck, 
as I said, at that landing at night. No one took} driven by an impulse I could not master. My 
special account of him, or if he was alone, or} nerves grew weak for the first time. I must 
not. But the next morning he was in one of} see him, this boy—her son—a part of herself; 
his state-rooms, the other was locked, and never ‘hear him speak. He was up on the top of the 
is opened, except late at night, when he goes in : boat talking politics with some half-dozen gen- 
and shuts himself up. The guard swears he; tlemen. What clear, manly tones he had, dis- 
hears voices, this. young fellow’s arguing, com- ; tinct and low—like hers. Eager too in thought, 
manding, and a low, feeble cry like an animal’s. } rapid in conclusion—like her! I drew near to 
If it’s a human being he has there, I don’t know : listen; her soft brown eye, purely cut features, 
when he feeds it, or how. If it’s a beast, what mobile mouth, Esther Lashley’s son. Thank 
is he so secret about it for? Though,” after} God! Not one trace of Clayton in him. His 
another silence, ‘I incline to that last opinion; race perished with him when he died. Was he 
myself, for, at times, being in the cabin, I’ve} dead? I must know that. For I was striving 
heard a low scratching against the panel of that $ hard not to believe Donnell’s story. 
locked state-room door, and one night a low,: From this moment I felt that my hour for 
whinnying sort of cry, like an ape, or some} work had come. I laid aside my silent habit, 
ereature in pain.” ¢ and began to arrange my plans. I went up to 
Who is this young man?” I asked. } the group and joined, as was not improper then 
“Everything that is clever, and reputable, 3 to do, in their desultory talk. Fortune favored 
and likeable. A young lawyer in Western Vir-{ me. One by one dropped off, and I was left 
ginia, or Pennsylvania, they tell me, a nephew ; alone with young Lashley. I turned to him 
and heir of one of the richest landholders there- ; smiling. 
about. He’s as generous-hearted, cheery a; ‘‘Accidentally I heard your name, and am 
young fellow as I'd wish to see: passengers } tempted to claim you for an acquaintance. A 
mightily taken with him. If you’d come all } long time ago I knew—your mother. Is she yet 
the way with us, you’d have seen that. That ; alive?” 
young girl—cousin of his—same name, did ye} He held out his hand cordially. ‘I never 
see? Well, there’s a pretty story there, going } have met any one who knew her. I never did. 
on. I always had a bit of an eye for a love She died in giving birth to me. You nee my 
affair, old as I am. That young couple don’t ; uncle, Robert Lashley? He adopted me.’ 
know anybody outside of their two selves, I} I understood: they had kept his mother’s fate 
guess. The young lady’s under charge of a 'a secret from him. It was kindly done. Like 
Loujsiana high flyer, going home to Virginia, ; Robert. Clayton was dead then? That part of 
and this Louisiana woman keeps between them; } Donnell’s story, at least, was trae. 
the young chap don’t get near her exceptinthe} ‘My name is Pressley,” he said, touching 
evening, and then he goes up to her when there § his hat. 
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I did not give him mine in return. How and brought up in the house with his cousin. 
could? Pressley Lashley was thoroughly well- § y Yet there was between them a distance, a for- 
porn and bred. He did not suffer his face to § <mality of intercourse unaccountable. What 
alter at my rude silence, and, perceiving with a obstacle lay between them which their fresh 
quick instinct, that his questions about his § young love had to fight down? Pressley was 
mother pained me, was silent on that theme: S poor, it might be. My brother Robert might 
though I saw how eager at heart he was to refuse her to him for that cause. Or else—the 
know. It vexed me to disappoint the boy. S shadow crossed me again. Was it that? He 

But after that he was constantly near me: an N would be kind to the boy, just, and generous; 
earnest, cordial-hearted man, true as truth him- 3 but he would not suffer blood so foul as that 
self, and never doubting others. gof Clayton and Zsther Lashley’s son to mingle 

He made himself my daily companion; was 1% with his own. There was an absolute pain in 
glad ke did? Why, it was like bringing back {the thought. This boy was, from the first, 
the old days with their warmth and holiness. : strangely near, dear to me. I, who never had 
This boy, with his fresh young heart, with her {a son, began-to know what fathers feel for 
face and figure, the very trick of her voice, } Esther’s child. It warmed me, made my pulse 
might have been her son and mine. I often$ beat faster to even hear his steps. It was a 
have wondered since if he suspected what his good omen, this meeting with him—an omen 


mother had been to me; if that was the reason 
why he was so tender, so shy in offering his 
friendship to the old solitary man? I think 
he did. His instincts were vivid as a woman's. 
Yet open as he was, on all other things, there 
were two where he was secret as the grave. 


$ other in that time; were seldom apart; 


‘ that if his mother lived I should find her. 

For two days I was silent to the boy; then I 
resolved to make myself known to him. We 
had grown into a curious knowledge of each 
instinot 
(I believe in iastinct, as every one with open 


His love for this young girl, his cousin, and; eyes in the world does) taught each that the 
the mystery of the locked room. } other had some power over his coming life. 
I watched the girl—Robert’s daughter, closely. The boy was troubled by it more than I, not 


I liked her, thought her even worthy of Press- g knowing the tie that bound us together. 


ley. Not because she was so fair and young, One evening it had rained heavily. I put on 
but because there was about her a fresh sin- , my overcoat and shawl, and seated myself on 
cerity, impulsiveness in every gesture that : the upper deck in a safe shelter, watching the 
argued well for her heart. The blood did not } 3 heavy drops in the water, and the dull, sodden 
pring more quickly to ler cheek, nor the tears 2 ; i sky overhead. It gave me a cozy, home-like 
to her eye, than earnest, eager words to her } feeling to be wrapped up under shelter, though 
lips. It satisfied me too, her feeling for her} tit was as a transient passenger on a river 
cousin, it was deep, and pure, and maidenly. 3 3 steamer. Pressley had sauntered up and stood 
She went, in defiance of her rich, vulgar chape- : leaning on the railings, dropping now and then 
rone, with such quiet dignity to his side every a careless remark. Watching my face, I saw, 
evening, modest and firm, with a light in her $ with the doubtful, perplexed look I had seen 
eyes that said, Whom God hath joined, who’ him gjve several times. Looking up suddenly 
shall put asunder? So Esther had come to me } I caught it. ss 
once. “Of what does my face remind you? 
And so, thinking of that old loss out of iy $ frank now.” 
life, for which nothing copld atone, I took an- “Only my uncle Robert's,” he said, his face 
other purpose into my heart; to save this boy $ coloring ingenuously. “ ‘You must pardon me. 
from such a loss, to so make myself his fate, as 3 The likeness is a strange one.” 
to iasure him this wife that would bless him; ‘The family traits of the Lashleys are strongly 
Would save him as Esther could have saved me. : marked, Pressley,” I said. ‘Sit down, I have 
: something to tell you. I have a fancy that I 
} may be of use to you in some way, in some 
CHAPTER V. $ future time. For that reason I think it is best 
Wirs this newly-discovered object in view, I gt 0 disclose a secret to you which I had meant 
kept a close and watchful scrutiny upon Press- $ 3to hold yet a little longer. Your uncle Robert 
ley and the yeung girl. There was something ; $ had a brother John, who——” 
in their intercourse I could not comprehend... I $ ‘‘ Died, sir!” he said, hastily, looking intently, 
knew from the young man’s own lips that he ; sharply in my face. 
had been taken by his uncle, when an infant,<¢ I laughed. “His family are determined ho 
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shall be extinct, at any rate, without giving him ; my trouble. He wrapped his worsted comforter 
a chance to plead against sentence of death. I 3 about my neck to keep the air cut. A trifle, 
think.” $ but it meant much to me and him. My son, if 

*¢You do not mean——”’ I had a son, would have done that for me. 

**I mean, boy, that I ama Lashley as wellas$; Boy,” I said, ‘I do not wish your life to be 
yourself, with: whatever shame or honor may {like mine. Let it be as hard a struggle, it will 
accrue to the name. John Lashley, as you see.” S do you good. Work your own way up, fight 

He stood a moment bewildered, then held out 3 fate, but take love along with you. Let me 
his hand. ‘I almost had forgotten to welcome : help: you, Pressley. I am more powerful than 
you. But—forty years? My uncle John was } you think. Be frank with me.” 

@ very young man when he left home, I have I paused, not looking at him. Turning my 
heard them say S face rather to the sobbing rain on the muddy 

“Very young. And comes back. Look at hill shore, for I would not take his confidence 

me!” I uncovered my head, that he might see $ s unwillingly from him. His eyes were giving it 
the gray hairs and the yellow, wrinkled fore- } * without his control now. 
head. ; After awhile he laughed cheerfully. ‘I have 

The boy stooped eagerly forward, reading my 3 ; : only a boy’s trouble. I can conquerit. You 
face with his keen, youthful instinct. He was} ‘see I was reared indolently; my uncle Robert, 
anxious; he did not know me, the warm Lash- 3 $ to be kind, as it is his nature to be, brought me 
ley blood was glad to claim kindred: but it was : up as his son would have been, if he had one. 
a shy, reserved instinct also. With neither care nor forethought for the 

I could not confess how I shrank before that ; future. Every wish I had was gratified; if it 
boy’s eyes—every mean deed I had done—every 3 had been the half of his fortune I craved, he 
sharp bargain rose up before me, and made me 3 would have indulged me at last, I believe. I 
cower. He drew back with a half-sigh, yet § only asked one thing of him, and that he re- 
holding my hand in his more warmly. fused.” 

“Very like my uncle Robert. I wonderI did: ‘I know.” 





not guess your secret sooner.” : **Do you know? Well, uncle John, as I said, 


«But what, boy? What is the.difference be- it is a small trouble in the eyes of others. It 
tween my brother and me? Speak out boldly. } shall be small in mine too, for I mean to fight 
Lam anxious toknow. Kindred may be candid. } it down,” with a ‘nervous laugh. “I'll win at 
And remember I have known no kindred for : last. ‘Trust in God,’ and then ‘paddle your 
forty years.” own canoe,’ you know the song says.” . 

The frank young face was clouded. “You; Through the stained glass windows of the 
have not been so happy a man as your brother, N skylight in the cabin, I could see the young girl 
encle John, and i? sof whom we spoke. How pure and fair she 

“Therefore am not so good a one? Eh?$was! Yet with the warm woman’s blood ting- 
Better philosophy than you think. It needs; ing her cheek and heaving in her bosom. With 
influences and touches that I have never known } the latent fire of passion, temper—call it what 
to. smooth out the crabbed lines on mouth and } you will—that makes a woman worth a true, 
chin. Pressley, sit here. I want to talk to } generous man’s love. 
you. Pll tell you why I told you this. Blood: Pressley saw her too. ‘She’s worth caring 
is strong, they say. From the first moment I for, uncle John?” his eyes dim. My hero, 
knew you were Esther’s child, you were dif- $ S Pressley, had a woman’s heart. All heroes 
ferent to me from all other men. A foolish old 3 S have. - 
man? Hungry for what belongs only to youth, I nodded. What-was the use of saying any- 
affection, and kindness? Well, well, that may ; thing? No matter how ardent my praise had 
be, but I could not help it. Your thought about } § been, it would have disgusted him as feeble. 
me is true, boy. We'll not talk sentiment; but § $ “Do you know what comes between you?” I 
it.is sound gospel that, if my life had been bet- } said.” ‘‘Robert did not use to be unreasonable.” 
ter fed with happiness, it would have been more ; ‘‘He never was. Nor given to whims. And 
healthful.” ‘he loves me as his son. I believe him honest 

I stopped. I could not go on for a few mo- when he says that. But he says the bar be- 
ments. How heavy the sky lay in the soggy ; tween us is fatal as death. Last June he told 
sir, the rain falling steadily and slow! The } me this: sending Emmy away to avoid me. To 
wind blew keenly. ; New Orleans they took her. But the little thing 

The boy sat by me, his eyes full of trouble— * was brave. She told her father God had made 
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as one, and that though he had the power to}; I told you that the bench on which we sat 
keep us apart, she was no less mine. I left The ; was on the upper deck. The outer doors of the 
@aks—that’s the Lashley place, you know?” 3 } state-rooms had small panes of glass, extend- 

“T know.” N ing above the floor at our feet, according to the 
“I could not stay. I went up to Pittsburg, ; customary habit of building such small stern- 
and got some business there. Had no profes- 3 wheel boats. The doors of Pressley’s state- 
sion, you know. But I have a place as ship- } room were close at our side. This, to render 
ping-clerk that pays well. I’m saving every } clear what I am about to tell you. 
dollar. I tell you, uncle John, that goes hard,” ; He turned to me, as if he had been meditating 
vith a laugh, sorrowful for something more than ’ on what I had said. “There are some fates—out- 
the dollars. $ side circumstances, I mean,” he said, ‘‘against 
“It won’t hurt you, learning to save.” ‘ which we cannot struggle. A man may lock up 
“No. I have not seer Emmy since June, ; the skeleton in his house—cover it as he will; 
antil now. It was not intentional, my meeting $ but it is there.” 
her. I will do nothing dishonorable. I got § ‘“‘No,” I answered, cheerfully; ‘‘there is no 
on the boat at a point above New Orleans, and ghost which cool courage and a trust in God 
found her here, going home.” I shall tell her } $ will not lay.” 
father how it chanced, and what I have said to ; ’ He did not answer. I saw a nervous twitch- 
her. I know she must submit to his authority } ing about his mouth, as of one who kept down 
now; but, some day, I will win.” some intolerable pain. There had been a pecu- 
There was a long silence. 3 liar sound which had attracted my attention ia 
“Many — yo se — a last, —— : the last few minutes: = purring and seratch- 
was an evil fate, I think, Pressley, stretched } ing, as if some animal were trying to escape 
its hand out, and thrust it into our family. My ‘through wooden panels. I wondered if Pressley 
life has been shriveled up by it. But yours § Sheard it. He became instantly silent, still, his 
shall not any ie my hand is strong, and the good face rigid with attention; then began to talk 
God reigns.” I had lifted my hat involun- $ : again, as though he would drown out all echo 
tarily. N 
“Amen!” he said, in a low voice. : The boat was grounding heavily against the 
“I know what bar has risen before you to} rocks on the shore, the fog growing so heavy 
keep you from her, I think. I do not blame $ é that the pilot had lost her bearing. A damp, 
Robert: But I can balk it. J-will. For my 3 $noisome fog. Suddenly, from under or beside 
soul’s sake and yours.” $ my feet, as it were, came a sharp, fierce, whin- 
He asked no questions; that was strange. ‘ nying cry, like a horse in mortal agony; the 
Now and then, too, a curious shadow had § glass of the state-room door was shivered to 
crossed his face, as if he held some thought : pieces, and a bony arm—whether of an ape or 
secret, There had been a sudden silence in} a human being, I know not, but whose claws 
his talk, as if there were a literal fate behind : even were overgrown with hair—was thrust 
him, clutching him.now and then with its : out. Groping in the darkness, clutching—like 
skinny hand. It puzzled, bailed me. Was this } one who drowns, sinks in depths of death—and 
my open-hearted boy that I was learning to ; again—the low, awful cry. 
trust so utterly? The old story which the cap- 3 My companion started to his feet, his face 
tain had told of the locked state-room recurred ; white, clammy; but not a word escaped him. 
to me. What was this mystery he held there? 3 He, at least, was not unprepared for the appa- 
Whatever it was, I felt assured that it, and not }rition. He thrust the arm back, with @ some- 
his life’s trouble, caused this unquiet look of} thing very like a muttered prayer. 
pain on his face: One was open, bare, to be ; ‘Will you come away?” he said, turning te 
battled with, and subdued. The other—what § me. ‘There is something there no man must 
was it? I fancied—the ghost. of some crime, } look on; you, least of all.” 
some foul mystery that dared not see the light. I had turned from him before he spoke. In- 
We sat silent, side by side. It was a dull, $ tense as my curiosity and wish to help him was, 
sombre evening, as I said. The rain had ceased, $I dared not drag out his skeleton to view. 
but the sky, the crouching hills, the sluggish: ‘*Wait here,” he said, hurriedly. **It is ne- 
river were soaked with a ireathlees fog, dark, } cessary, I will go below. If any one comes 
Poisonous, motionless. Only the boat moved $ : this way, detain them. Don't let my disgrace 
slowly, witt: great pants, like the moan of an 3 * be made public. She—she must not know 
exhausted beast. 8 of st.” 
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He left me, going down the steps to the cabin. 
I waited until I heard his key turn in the lock 
of the state-room. Then followed again the 
purring, caressing sound—and silence. J¢ was 
conquered. I turned away, and, during the 


3 few days remaining of the voyage, never ap- 
} prosohed that part of the deck again. My 
3 boy’s secret was his own. I would not filch it 
$ from him. 

3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE GREAT 


CATHEDRAL. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Qasr from thee the thought that binds worship to place! 
God claims as His own every region of space: 

Wherever warm gratitude throbs through thy breast, 
Or a childlike petition to Him is addressed; 

Wherever the tear of repentance may fall— 

Jehovah is near thee, to answer thy call. 


Aloft on the mountain. or deep in the vale, 

Or where the strained cordage creaks loud in the gale; 
Where the hammer is sounding with clamorous din, 
Or the cotton-mist rises the factory within— 

Jehovah is near thee, and hallow’d the ground, 

Where the heart’s adoration its altar hath found. 


Where the soldier is watching. the night-star his torch; 
Where the lone shepherd makes the wild ravine his church; 
Where the fond mother teaches a prayer to her child; 
Where the emigrant’s axe echoes loud through the wild; 
Qer earth or o’er ocean, roam whither you will, 

A mighty Cathedral encircles you still. 


Where war rushes on, in impetuous mood, 
And the ground is all crimsoned with patriot blood— 
Where the cannon’s fierce smoke glooms the shuddering sky, 
And the shell shrieks along with a demon’s fell cry— 

‘In prayer to Jehovah thy last breath expend: 
“G@od! prosper the right, and my country defend!” 


, Cast away, too, the thought that binds worship to time! 

N Each hour for itself claims the privilege sublime: 

$ When the gray streak of morning stole forth o’er the East, 
¢ And the stars ’gan to fade as the glory increased— 

$ A voice—heard ye not?—pealing loud on thine ear: 
“Kneel, worshiper, kneel! Thy Creator is near!” 


And when the soft brightness dies sadly away, 

At the hour so solemn that closes the day; 

When the twilight’s first star comes to watch in the sky, 
Like Faith o’er a death-bed, with Heaven-lit eye— 
Then bend thee and pray, that Eternity’s night 

May be starry and calm with a soul-soothing light. 


When a new immortality dawns on the earth, 

With the cry of a babe at the hour of its birth, 

And a mother’s rapt kiss on its lips is impress’d, 

And the infant’s asleep on its Heaven—her breast— 
Can ye stifle the feeling that thrills heart and brain: 
“May God's choicest blessings fall soft on the twain!” 
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When love weeps and watches, and hushed is the room, 
As a soul struggles forth to meet God and its doom— 
When the grandeur and mystery of death are around, 
With the eye's parting gaze, and the bosom’s last sound— 
Will the eager petition thy spirit not move: 

“God! receive the worn soul to Thy pity and love!” 
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THE ANGEL. 


BY DON LLOYD WYMABS. 


Tae sky is dark, and the air is keen, 
The ground is white with a fall of snow; 
No more the tender violets blow, 

Nor lilies under the warm winds lean: 
"Tis night withont, and night within— 
My soul is heavy with fear and sin. 


With bare brow, smit by the icy breath 
Of Aolus, far in the frosty North, 
I stand in the midnight. Looking forth, 
I see, o’er the desolate sleep of death, 
Low in the West, the young moon stand: 
A gold bow, dropped from the Centaur’s hand. 


T look to the Heavens to find content, 
Yet not into Heaven, I fear, I fear! 
Ah! God, illumine the cloudy sphere 
Of mine eye, and hew, in the sheer ascent 
To thee, a few rongh steps. wherein 
My feet may cling in the flight from sin. 


An angel sat in a wicked town; 
** Around him reveled a maddened crew 
Of drunken devils, who raged, and threw 


Him curses and jeers, despite his crown— 
And, though he prayed, with a tongue divine, 
They bade him drink of the bestial wine. 


My soul is he who sat in the street 
Of the cursed town; and, though he strive, 
With desperate strength, the teeming hive 
Of demons drag him at their feet— 
And, maimed of spirit, and bound of hand, 
He prays release from the horrid band. 


The darker the night, the brighter the stars; 
Yet a single star, in a turbulent night 
Of storm and horror, may lose its light 

Ere it force a beam through the prisoning bars 
Of the clouds that hover within the dark, 
To drown the rays of the alien spark. 


I cling to the slippery cliffs in fear, 
While, overleaning the golden rails, 
A sinless, serious face unveils, 
And stretches a hand tome. Ah! dear 
Is the face of Hope! Yet, woe on woe! 
For hell’s mouth lies where I fain would go! 
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RECONCILIATION. 
BY JULIA A. BURDICK. 


SHatu I ever forget that unhappy day whose ; and smiled contemptuously at my own weak- 
miseries arise before me, even now, with such ; ness when J found that my anger had, after all, 
terrible distinctness? 3 resulted in nothing better or worse than the 

The long, dusty road wound like a huge yel- ; gnawing out of the ends of two or three glove 
low serpent up the hillside, and. concealed its { fingers, and the breaking apart of the little 
further course in the forest of stunted pines ‘clasp that joined them at the wrist. What bit- 
and half-grown hemlocks onthetop. On either : Ster thoughts were my companions! Ah, John 
side lay freshly ploughed fields with not a blade § ‘ Hamilton, if you had known to what uncharit- 
of verdure to enliven the vast stretch of brown; 3 ableness toward the world; to what bitter feel- 
and back of me the great, busy, dusty town, ‘ings; to what fierce battles with all within me 
from whence a thousand clanging discords came { that was good as well as all that was bad, your 
up to my ear, blended and mellowed by the dis- $ insane desire to know how long you could play 
tance into a roar like that of far off, muffled : the tyrant, and how long I would play the slave 
artillery. Imagine a desert, sterile, desolate, } was leading me, would you have risked so much 
and silent as the eternal night of the infinite } to gain so little? 
reaches of moonless and starless space, and} I had loved John Hamilton dearly, trusted 
these arid, lifeless sand-plains fainting and fad- 3 him entirely, and now—it was all over. A 
ing still in the glare of a fierce, unwinking sun, ‘woman utterly destitute of heart or soul, ‘a 
and you have the scene that mocked my tor- ’ beautiful incarnation of coquetry and deceit 
tured eyes. had won, without an effort, a love that was 

The old gate-keeper looked at me curiously $ ‘nothing to her, but more than my life to me. 
as I walked by. He was only one of the many § : Even when I felt most secure in the possession 
phantoms that I passed on my way. One of { of it, and triumphantly thought, “You may 
these ghouls raised his hat, as I met him, and $ take him now, but you cannot keep him; he 
another spoke to me. He was an old friend, > values my little finger more than a thousand 
but I scarcely knew that I had ever seen such 3 like you—and even then his heart was suffering 
& face out of the hideous dreams of my child- } itself to be drawn away from me. And then I 
hood, when half-human monsters assailed me ; thought, if she were only noble, and good— 
on the verge of dizzy cliffs, or bore me aloft : worthy the love of such a man, I could bear it 
among nightmare-lader. clouds to hurl me down, > better; but I—who had counted myself of so 
down, into unfaithorable abysses. The smile é little worth in his eyes, and wondered, knowing 
with which he greeted me was almost fiendish; : that no rareness of beauty could ever enchain 
his voice came up from pits of darkness, and 3 him, what good he had seen in me to love—I 
was a concentration of malice, hate, and all : felt myself to be, in all womanly attributes, im- 
wickedness. Was his sardonic grin evoked by $ measurably her superior. 

& similar contortion of muscle and nerve in my § Gradually my excited mood wore off, and 
own face? I asked myself the question. No, $ more peaceful thoughts took possession of my 
for though my breath came short and quick, : mind. I was weary enough to be glad to sit 
and there were demons of anger and pride in 3 still, and calm enough to watch, with some little 
my heart, tearing each other like caged giants, } pleasure, the snowy clouds chasing each other 
Iwas assured that I had permitted no signs of : over the blue vault above, and their reflection 
the wretchedness within to undermine the rigid $ N crossing and recrossing the placid stream wind- 
tranquillity of my smile, or rise through the $ S ing through the valley at my feet. My reveries 
calm tones of my voice. 3 were interrupted by the tramp of approaching 

Presently the hot sand began to burn through } horses. A bend in the road concealed them 
my thin shoes, and, when I reached the margin $ from my view, but the soft rumbling of the 
of the pines, I was glad to seat myself in the $ } carriage, and the even, concerted footfalls of 
dusky shade, and throw off my warm shawl and § $the horses sounded unpleasantly familiar. Tt 
Glose bonnet. I was in a defiant mood now, 3 was too late to retreat further back 7 the 





182 RECONCILIATION. 
trees; I could not conceal myself behind the; my averted face. ‘‘Great pleasure,” he mut- 
slender trunk of the one on whose roots I sat; ‘ tered, in a provokingly sarcastic way. 
end then—it might not be John. ° “John,” said I, with an irrepressible burst 

As I feared, it was John, with a flush on his ; Sof grief, “why do you wish to make me any 
ferehead, and a light in his eye, whose meaning $ ‘ more miserable? You know you don’t love me!” 
I could not guess. He sprang from the car- 3 “*My dear little Maggie, I have not said that 
riage and came up to me, whip.in hand, and}I did love you! But I do, though, sensibly 
with a resolute air. . ‘and visibly love you; better than my pet meer- 

-aet*Maggie,”’ said he, ‘‘are you ready to go : schaum, better than—everything in the world 
diome with me? I think you have admired this } 3 except Brave. The only reason that I love you 
ocharming landscape long enough; if not, you : ‘less than Brave, is, because he does not get 
eshall etm to-morrow. Perhaps you have ;.angry and rush off to the piny fortresses of 
sbeen sketching? No? Well, Eastman saw you } Summit View, when I speak to another dog.” 
-liere two hours ago, and reported your satety$ ‘‘He would if he had a heart like mine,” | 
eto your mother, and also to your humble ser- ; replied, between a cry and a laugh. 

-want, who, with disheveled hair and streaming $ “Yes, no doubt, but he has not, for which I 
-eyes, had vainly sought for you in every con- { cannot be sufficiently thankful. Brave’s affection 
efectionery shop, fancy store, and dry-goods em- ; for me is confiding and unselfish; yours is 
~porium in town. Come, Maggie, your mother} ‘‘Is what?” said I, angry again. 

ywas really alarmed about you, and charged me } “Is also. Now, Maggie, let us not quarrel 
enot-to return without you.” z any more at present, and you exercise that 
éouThank you very kindly, certainly I will go 3 ’ sweet voice of yours in telling me of what 
with you,” I replied, somewhat haughtily; and { heinous crime, or horrible breach of politeness 
ithen added, ‘Dear mother! she is one of the :1 have been guilty which has offended you so 
/few-people in the world who are not always ‘deeply. That pout is much too becoming to be 
ethinking of themselves.” 3 worn for me alone, save it for some one who 
tiog oat = — him to fold my shawl ; * will sppretiate it. Now tell me why you are 
earound me when I arose—an evidence of in- 3 ¢ angry.” 
feeling toward himself, which he noticed bya’ ‘‘Simpi *->cause I choose to be,” I replied, 
rmost provoking little. shrug of the shoulders. after a ~  ‘e, mortified to find that I had no 
«Im our peaceful days, it had been one of my {tangible — won to give. 
egreatest pleasures to. allow him to do many: ‘‘Be. se, because! a woman’s reason for 
ithings for me, which I could do a great. deal 3 everything unreasonable. You think Mr. East- 
ghettér for myself, and this was one. Like many {man a ‘love of a fellow’ because, and you dis- 
‘another awkward man, he could not wrap the‘ like Miss Burton, than whom you have not a 
tightest of shawls around me, without pulling : better friend in the world, because—you do not 
omy om down to one side or the other, and} know why. It certainly cannot be because she 
ypushing my collar up against my face. But { ‘ likes me, that you hate her.” 
pwhat were collar disarranged, and straggling} ‘Yes, I do hate her!” I exclaimed. “If it 
chair, to the delight of being served by such a: ‘be wicked, then wicked I am. She is making 
-man, in such tl ? s ian 
a aa ig peg ed a aml 
carriage sufficiently far apart to accord with $ ‘ better than me, and marry her too!” 
imy uewly-acquired idea of propriety, ‘1 should ; $ ‘Marry her too? T-can’t marry you both, 
rmot’ go back with you if mamma had not sent § ’ wouldn’t if I could. I do not think my aunt 
*for me. I regret very much that she should } ‘ would be a proper person for me to espouse in 
vhave asked you to perform such a disagreeable } any event.” 
~task.” I said this with all the dignity the oc- “John.” said I, ‘‘is Miss Burton really your 
reasion seemed to me to demand, and had the : aunt?” 

. . 2 
satisfaction of hearing John laugh at it most } ‘‘Certainly she is my aunt, being my mother’s 
heartily. { youngest sister, and only a year older than my- 

7: “*¥our mother did not exactly send me; that ; ‘self. Since the death of her adopted father, 
vis, I heard Eastman say you were here, and 3 Mr. Burton, she has assumed his name in com- 
-asked if I might come for you. It depends ‘ pliance with a request to that effect contained 

“entirely upon yourself whether or not it prove ; in his will.” 
~@ disagreeable task. Let me look in your eyes } : ‘“Why did you not tell me before?” 

«and I can very soon tell,” peering around ini “I might give your favorite answer, ‘be 
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eause;’ but I have a better reason, although it , and Niagara, were not four ridiculously self- 
is a cruel and selfish one. I was anxious to $ satisfied and other-self satisfied people. 
know if your faith in me was as strong as you Mr. and Mrs. John Hamilton are a model 
yourself thought it to be. Do not think that ; ;couple. They never say, “My love,” or, “My 
you have been the only sufferer. It has pained } ; dear,” to each other, in public, and this is the 
me, beyond expression, to see how easily you; best proof I can give that they do not come to 
were led to doubt me.” ; harsh words in private. Mrs. Johm Hamilton 
“Pray, John, forgive me!” I cried. “Do you; (I allude to myself) is not a boastful woman; 
fot know that it is because I could die easier } and you would never find out, by her saying so, 
than give you up that it made me so wretched ; that she knows very well why her own cozy 
to think that you loved another?” 3 little sitting-room, with the shaded lamp on the 
“And you will forgive me, and love Annie} round table in front of the fire—the sewing- 
for my sake, until you can learn to love her for chair, with the basket of work close beside it— 
her own? She is a belle, but not so heartless } the large easy-chair and slippers, a little way 
as you suppose; for, while she was flirting with ; off—are things pleasant and enjoyable to her 
her nephew, she was not flirting with Charlie ; husband. She knows why he lingers so long 
Eastman.” : over his coffee, in the morning, and then coaxes 
I had been working surreptitiously, for along } her to the street door, with him, before he will 
time, endeavoring to get a very plain, but very } > be convinced that it is late, and he must take 
suggestive gold ring off my third finger; but, his good-by kiss and go. She knows why, when, 
after this revelation, I was well pleased to let it} one day, she found a few silver threads in her 
remain there. St. Paul’s Church saw a double ; brown hair, he took her on his knees, and; lay- 
wedding, not long after; and I do not know why { ing his hand omher head, whispered, ‘We are 
any person should say that the four who, two : growing old, darling; but we will always love 
hours after the ceremony, were off for the lakes ‘ each other just the same.” 
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BLOW, GENTLE WINDS. 
BY MARY T. WILLIAMS. 


Biow, gentle winds of Autumn, upon this aching brow, § Than to know that still they lived, and their love for us 
And whisper to this weary heart life’s daily broken. vow; 8 were dead, 
Of friendships pure and holy, of Cupid’s restless wing— : And they would pass us coldly by in life’s busy, onwanl 
Of all that should be good and true, thy flattering statizas : tread. 
sing. * 
Trill vse softest, sweetest, saddest notes to withered, faded ; = wetter trast all,” Che post says, “Sad often be eheeiiey 
flowers, 2 Than, doubting all, to doubt one heart that, if it were bo- 


lieved 
And bear old back to § dear, d ted ; ‘ 
heite: of mcg hens Pa germane Bees § Would kindle on the heart’s deep shrine the flame of Vesta’s 
; fire. 
Let purest melodi h fluttering falli f, ; 
a. vam i ie Sin nso Pe a paseo And wake life’s gayest melodies on love and friendship’s 
lyre.” 
_ grief. 


: But, ah! we would not risk the pain of trust and love mis- 
I have heard thy gentle murmurs, and my thoughts go placed;, 
back again ‘ Each wound, though partly healed by time, could never be 
To the side of those whose narrow beds are left to Heaven's erased— 
bright rain; Each broken trust would be a cloud upon life’s stormy sky, 
For we wooed thy song in childhood’s hour—a careless, 2 $ And each crushed love wonld pierce our feet, as thorns upon 
happy band the way. 
Upon the hillside where they sleep—in that loved and dis- 
tant land. 
Oft'we threw tho dainty pebbles in the crystal stream be 
neath, 
And watched, in childish eagerness, the widening, wavy 
Wreath. 
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heed we vainly look for truth in the entrancing world’s de- 
ceit, 

> And we learn to scorn, in sad disgust, when pleasure’s train 
we meet; 

And the heart would fain cease beating, ere life’s love-tale 
half is told, 

Though the burning tear of sorrow will oft unbidden flow, } And seek that dim, mysterious sleep, to moulder “low and 

Yet we may e’en be thankful that they were called to go cold.” 

Ere the pall of grief fell o’er them, or their steps grew slow $ Blow on, ye gentle Autumn winds, upon this aching brow, 
with care— i. Though I fancy, in your murmurs, I hear the world’s false 

Or the radiant hopes of earliest youth were darkened by $ vow. 
despair; Time’s ever varying changes have the sad assurance given, 

And we wonld rather feel that they are lost to us in life, 2 The world is fair, and bright, and gay—but nothing ’s true 

And wali life's weary journey, and meet alone her strife, § but Heaven. 





BERTHA’S DUTY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


‘Honor and duty and self-denial—they are ; why that restless fire burned in the girl's veins : 


fine, heroic-sounding words, aunt Margaret, but } —that wild longing for pomp and power—for 
who lives by them?” ; the Pride of Life. She knew well enough that 
I looked at Bertha, my niece, as she spoke. } she was beautiful, and I suppose she thought it 
She was very lovely, with bright pink flushes { shame that such beauty as might have adorned 
in her cheeks, and a keen sparkle, like the 3 a court should blush and bloom, unseen, in the 
glitter of a gem, in her blue eyes. I did not ; obscurity of a country village. At eighteen she 
wonder she should be admired. To me she had} had never loved—never had even a passing 
always been beautiful. Ever since my dying fancy. Thank God there was no trifling with 
sister, my own Annie, gave her to me, the last ; ‘the heart of another to aggravate the sin which 
hour before she saw the father’s face, 1 had } followed. 
loved the child better than anything else, anes It was a day in early summer, when Mrs. 
the heaven where her mother was. : Morton, the great lady of our village, came to 
I had never married. It is not my own story $ call on us, and presented to us her brother, Mr. 
which I am telling, and theregs no need that I ; Lawrence Herkimer, of New York. Mr. Her- 
should recall the one early dream beside whose $ kimer’s reputation had preceded him. We knew 
bright tints all my after life looked pale and {that he was a rich, middle-aged man of the 
cold. Suffice it that for twenty-five years 1} world. I never heard that his character was 
had been faithful to one memory; and that} stained with any especial crime—simply, he 
when I told Bertha it was a sin to marry with- 3 was gay, selfish, worldly, and probably had 
out love, I did not speak without knowing what ; denied himself nothing which such men call 
love is. $ pleasure. His fortune was reckoned by the 
Iwas not rich nor poor. I lived in a pleasant } hundreds of thousands; his name was an old 
country house, with great trees overshadowing and honored one, and his station was such as 
it, under which my father had played in his { could hardly fail to gratify any social ambition, 
boyhood. The massive, well-preserved furni- } however exacting. In his own person he was, 
ture inside had been brought there with my ; in my judgment, far from attractive. “Ilis man- 
mother, when she became a bride. I kept one : ners were polished, but it seemed to me it was 
servant, and I had means enough to live, in my § ‘ with an external gloss merely, which was re- 
quiet way, without any pecuniary privations or $ $ flected from no mental or moral grace. His 
anxieties; and to bring up my niece as a gen- é conversation had a certain ease and glitter, for 
tlewoman. Save one brother, far away, she $ he was a man of keen physical perceptions, and 
was my only tie in the world. With my life as ; had seen much of life. In person he was no 
it was I was content—it seemed to me a good $ longer youthful. Apparently about forty-five, 
and pleasant life. If the wonderful tints which $ the soul in him had never been strong enough 
flushed the future, with such vivid brightness, Sto chisel the animal lines from his face. He 
in the days when hope and I were young, had $ had a full, self-indulgent mouth; a low fore- 
faded, in their stead I had peace, and the on- § ; head, below which were set eyes of a curious, 
looking toward rest—such rest as remaineth for 3 3 mixed no-color, with a smouldering fire in them, 
the people of God. I wonder if I was unreason- $ which looked asif it might burn fiercely enough, 
able enough to measure eighteen by forty-three, ; touched by the breath of anger or passion. 
and to think that this life, which so contented$ They kindled a little, those eyes, with a gleam 
me, ought to suffice also for Bertha? I have $I did not like, when they first rested on Bertha. 
feared, sometimes, that I did not give her op- ST fancied a Turk’s eyes might have worn such 
portunity enough to see the world—I ought to ; an expression when bidding for some beautiful 
have known that there are some birds whose $ Circassian, in the slave market at Stamboul. 
wings will not bear clipping. Still his words and manner were very courteous. 
Bertha was ambitious. Come, on her mother’s ; Evidently he was delighted with my niece, and 
‘side —* of such a quiet race, I know not * meant to cultivate her acquaintance farther. 
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For three weeks after that he came to see us } romance, dear auntie. Arthur Nelson died, and 
almost every day. I tried to remonstrate with * death makes love and romance eternal. But if 
Bertha about accepting so much attention from $ he had lived—if you had married him—darned 


him, but she was perfectly impenetrable. ‘ his stockings, and cooked his dinner—you waquld 


“Of course, aunt Margaret,” she said, with have found that humanity wasn’t worth idealiz- 
affected indifference, ‘I can’t tell him to stop $ ing, and that we only delude ourselves when we 
calling; and surely he has done nothing to for- § look to find again on earth the lost Garden of 
feit his claim to be treated with courtesy.” ; Eden.” 

If courtesy had only been all! At length { $ ‘For all that, child,” I answered her, firm in 
he came one day, and, in my presence, asked $ ; my womanhood’s faith, ‘I know that there is 
Bertha to drive with him. Without consulting } ‘such o thing on earth as pure, true love. Per- 
me even by a look she consented. They were fection, indeed, may belong to another sphere; 
gone three hours. When they came back it was but we can afford to do without it when we have 
almost sunset. Mr. Herkimer helped her out, } love strong and — enough to forgive faults 
and stood a moment at the gate, holding her and forget them.’ 
band. Then he drove away, and she camein{ ‘‘There may be such love,” said Bertha, 
alone. She did not enter the little parlor where } musingly—‘‘once in ten thousand times there 
I sat, but went directly up stairs to take off her 3 ; may be, and it must be a blessed thing—but I 
things. It was a half-hour before she came } have never seen a married life yet which did 
down. : S not appear to me utterly commonplace and pro- 

She walked steadily in and stood before me. ; : saic—where I did not think love had long ago 
There was a deep, burning flush on her cheeks, } flown away, if ever he attempted to furl his 
and such an intense glitter in her eyes as I had ; bright wings at such firesides. What reason 
pever seen there before. Her voice was steady, ; have I to think that I should be the one chosen 
with a singular coldness and clearness of into- 3 woman among thousands, for whom love waits— 
nation. She spoke very quietly, 3 pure, strong, true? To my thinking, the choice 

“Aunt Margaret, I have promised to marry ‘lies between a marriage with a man like Mr. 
Mr. Lawrence Herkimer.” $ Herkimer, by means of which every one of, my 

I was shocked bitterly. I had been blind, ¢ tastes can be indulged, my wishes gratified, my 
perhaps, but I had not expeeted this. I did ; ambition realized, and a single life like yours, 
not know what to sry—so I asked the question ? which seems to me utter stagnation—a sort of 
that would, in spite of myself, force utterance : torpid existence, without flavor or promise.” 
from my lips: $ ‘God grant, my darling,” I said, as I kissed 


s 
“Do you love him, Bertha?” Sher, ‘that the time may never come when you 


The smile round her crimson mouth was: ; will —e teers A even for the quiet of = a life 
almost scornful, but she answered me patiently { as mine.’ 
enough, ; I gave up the argument there for that night; 
“He did not even ask that question, aunt $ but I renewed it many times afterward. She 
Margaret; why should you?” ‘confessed frankly that she did not love her be- 
“Because, child, marriage without Tove is as Strothed; that his society had for her no special 
sin, bitter and deadly—against God and your § S attraction. Still she did not dislike him—he 
own soul. It is shutting forever against your $ was not repugnant to her—and she was deter- 
heart the door of that happiness to which it has ; mined to have what marriage with him would 
&heaven-bestowed right. It is putting yourself § give her. She was tired of her life, she said; 
in the very path where temptation can scarcely } and truly, as I heard her, and locked at her 
help finding you. Honor and duty forbid such ; restless, glittering eyes, her slight figure, in- 
& marriage. A woman had better undergo any 3 stinct with power and energy, I could not so 
earthly self-denial—better live on a crust, and} much blame her. She was too young and too 
sleep in an attic—than go to the altar with no untried to find enough in quiet benevolence to 
love in her heart.” fill up the measure of her faculties and her con- 
It was then that Bertha made answer, in the § tent; and my home offered little entertainment 
Words with which I have begun this story. : ‘ beyond. Imagine a Madame de Maintenon con4 
“Honor and duty and self-denial are fine, 3 tenting herself with working on chair-seats tan-! 
heroic-sounding words, aunt Margaret, but who 3 $ colored terriers with worsted legs and chenille 
lives by them ?” : : eyes—or helping to make cake in an old minid’s 
For a moment I did not reply, and she went on, $ kitchen of a Saturday morning! Poor Bertha! 
“I ean understand why you have kept your. it was no wonder she was weary of it. 
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Yet why was she so blind?) Why did she not: At length—it was when she had been mar- 
realize that marriage with Mr. Herkimer, though i ried a little more than three years—this letter 
it might take her into the world, indeed, offer jee to me. 
her @ mates field for her ambition, was at the} «Aur Margaret—I have been silent till ] 
same time tying her hands—making all future 3 


’ seine 2 ; can be silent no longer. [am dying for a little 
triumphs vain? I do not think she heard half § pest. My burden is greater than I can bear 


I said to her. She was in a bewildering maze? y,.. were right, and Iwas wrong. I chose 
‘ } 


of preparations. His gifts—the most costly and é misery instead ‘of happitiess. | My gratified am- 
elegant—surrounded her; and Bertha, 


Seta ; with her 2 bition long ago failed to offer me a single solace; 
glittering eyes and burning cheeks, was stretch- > 


. . ¢ but my famished, despairing heart never ceases 
ing out her rash hands toward the destiny she : to sting me with the wild ery of its pain. | 
had chosen. 


pay ree tae andlomloe esa § cannot bear it. I must escape from my fate. 
AF POP PHOTEOL FO. C0 of September. * My husband’s society is an utter weariness to 


How well I remember that sad, strange bridal !— $ 


"s , $ tie—his very love, or what passes with him for 
the bride’s white face and proud step—the con- > love, a misery’and « disgust. The time has 
trast between the two—she so young, 


@ being 3 come, which you predicted, when I long for 


sos or . » 
“of spirit, and fire, and dew;” he so much < nothing so much as the quiet of just such a life 


. ‘ 
older, and past, as it seemed, all freshness of vas yours. Js the old home open to me—the old 
feeling or sensation, altogether of “the earth <j,ye the tender heart? Only bid me come to 
earthy.” I trembled as I heard her utter her $ 


. ; $ you—how gladly I will resign all the splendors 
vows, and it seemed to me the air of the Sep- S for which I gave myself away! I cannot stay 


tember morning grew chiller as those words} )..9. Open for me a door of hope, a house of 
freighted it. Was it only the fancy of a ner- : ref et 
Asaaityy , efuge. BERTHA. 
yous woman, grown morbid with the very still- ° 
ness of her life? ; Poor, helpless, tortured child! How I pitied 
They went away, and I was left alone in my $ her when I read her letter!—ail the more because 
silent home. How I missed the voice that for :1 knew that I could not deliver her from the 
eighteen years. had been its music, the smile} fate she had chosen. Go to the ends of the 
that for eighteen years had been its light. ae earth, and she could never escape the compell- 
she could only have married some one who : ing force of the ties and duties she had volun- 
loved her as I did—to whom all her words and; tarily assumed. By the next mail I sent her 
ways would be so sweet and precious! But she } these words: 
had chosen her own fate—my child, my child! 3 «Bertha, my child, my darling—come to me 
For more than three years after that day : at once. I must see you. I must try to com- 
Bertha’s life was a sealed book to me. She fort you. But do not come as one who leaves 
came to me, each year, for awhile in the sum- 3 her home forever, Mr. Herkimer will permit 
, ,’ 2 
mer; but she never revealed anything concern- { you to visit me. With the understanding that 
ing her private experience. Indeed, it would-}-it ts for a visit, and that only, come to me.” 
have been contrary to my principles to ask her $ I waited until I should see her, before I pro- 
any a. ; tne a dear as tis was - pcg her yn = i - oc: 
me, | had no rig o know a single secret of ; be as great as hers, when I should refuse to 
the life on which she had entered. And yet take back to my home the one treasure of my 
my heart yearned over her with a strange pity. 3 heart and my life? But I had no choice. 
She did not, I thought, look happy. Her face $ She came. I held her in my arms—a white, 
was pale and proud. There was a touch of § thin creature, with the bloom gone from her 
scorn in her smile, a weary tone in her voice. } checks, and a passionate glitter, as of some 
’ $ ? , 
Mr. Herkimer—she never called him anything 3 defiant wild animal, in her restless eyes. 1 
but that—came for her, sometimes, but he never $ would not talk to her that night, or let her talk 
staid more than a single night under my quiet $to me. She was weary, and I took her into wy 
roof.’ I could see that she puzzled him. Pro- 3 own bed—into my arms, as f had done so often 
bably be had not been used to'see a woman s0 3 in her little childish troubles. Perhaps those 
self-contained and so reticent. I began to think 3 old memories soothed her. She wept herself, 
he cared more for her than I had given him {after awhile, to a troubled sleep. I did not 
credit for at first. I saw that he felt hopeless $slumber. All night I lay awake, thinking the 
of interesting or comprehending his wife, and, Sone engrossing subject over and over, in all jts 
unconsciously, I began to include him in the} bearings. Turn which way I would, I could 
pity I felt for her. Sgee no escape. She had made a vow-—she 
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must keep it, even though it should be to her ; motives—no pure idegl. He does not reverence 
hurt. N s the things which I hojd most sacred. No, I have 

The next day I told her so. , not tried to make him happy; my struggle has 

She looked at me with a wild, imploring gaze $ been, rather, to preserve myself from contami- 
that pierced my heart. She said, passionately, : nation.” 

“Ob! you do not mean it, aunt Margaret!; ‘You have been living for yourself, in short—> 
You are only trying me. You would not send quite forgetful of your mission toward him. 
me—send your own child away from the shelter ; How could you expect, him to reverence the 
of your home and your heart—back to the: S things which you hold sacred, when he sees 
wretchedness of such a life! You don’t know : that your faith has not power enough to make 
what it is to be married to a man whom you ; you perform even the first and simplest of your 
neither love nor respect—with whom you have} duties?’ Oh! Bertha, if 1 could only comfort 
not. one thought or one hope in common.” ; } you—if I only dared to do anything but send 

“Oh! child, child!” I cried, in an agony not ; you back to your true sphere! You aro a wife. 
lighter than her own—‘‘do you think J am sac- } Never, while your husband lives, have you any . 
tifcing nothing? Do you think my home has; right to make plans as though you were not. 
not been empty without you, my life void? Do? You cannot look for God’s blessing on'any but 
you think I would not give half the remnant of } : the path wherein He bids you walk.” 
my days to have you back again—if only I could **And can I find it there, aunt Margaret? You 
without sin ?”’ know Lawrence Herkimer; can you promise me 
*«Sin—what sin, aunt Margaret?” $ happiness as his wife?” 

“The sin of wronging your busband, of en-} What could I say? When she married him, 
couraging you to break a vow more solemn than ; I had felt that she never would, or could, be 
any other earthly tie. Would you say that a} happy with him. But she had persisted. And 
child was released from the obligation to honor } now, surely, all the happiness she could ever 
and to obey its parents because they were un-; hope for must be as his wife. I answered her 
congenial—or even because they were sinful or $ from the depths of my heart: 
unjust? Does God make exceptions when He “This world is not all, Bertha. If it were, 
says, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother?’ Does } perhaps I should counsel you differently. Your 
He allow children to sit in judgment on the cha- $ lot in life was brought about by no blind chance} 
racters of their parents?” t is the station to which God has called you; 

“But marriage is different.” $ your work in it is the work He gives you to do. 

“Yes, Bertha, because the obligation is so } Happiness—short, fleeting, earthly happiness— 
much greater—the tie stronger—else winy shouid » is not what’ you are to strive for. The incor- 
aman be told to forsake father and mother and < ruptible crown—the oy which no secret pain 
cleave unto his wife? Children who are undu- -ever mars—they are not to be found here. 
tifal to unworthy or dissolute parents can ciaim » They wait for us in the land where we shall 
more of our sympathy, because the tie that ~rest from our labors. 1 canno. say that happi- 
binds them is not of their own choice. What, ness will not come io vou, even in this world. 
shall we say for the wife, or the husband, who ; If it come at all, it must come while you walk 
wluntarily goes before God’s altar, and vows to } in God’s way; but, if it never come, who but a 
be faithful, and true, and tender until death; 2 child would measure the finite against the in- 
and then seeks to escape from that bond because : finite—an hour, a day, a year, the space we call 
its fulfillment is not easy?” $a life-time, against whole eternity? It was be- 

But I do my husband no good by staying 3 cause you sought happiness in your own way, 
there. I do not make him happy.” } dear, that all this came upon you.” 

“Do you try, Bertha?” $ There were a few moments of silence, and 

A deep blush crimsoned the fair face. Fora then Bertha said, 
moment she did not speak. I knew, Reworerys “You are right, aunt Margaret. However 
that she would answer me truly, by-and-by.} we differ, I always come over to your thought 
That was always my one anchor.: Through all} at last. If I could but have seen with your 
Bertha’s wayward childhood, she had never de- ; eyes before I took the one fatal step. Butl 
ceived me—never willingly deceived even her- thought then only of the gratification of my 
telf. After awhile her words came. ambition. Oh! if every woman, who is tempted 

“I do not think I have, aunt Margaret. As :as I was, could but know how little social con- 
I grew to know him well, it seemed so impos- sideration or external splendor can do toward 
tile even to respect him! He has no high satisfying the heart’s needs! It is within the 
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four walls of our home that happiness or misery ; of unreasonableness and inconsistency. 1 said, 
waits for us. I had not been married six months $ almost impatiently, 
before I hated all the things for which Ihadsold} ‘Could you find no medium course between 
myself.” $ wanting to give up Mr. Herkimer entirely, and 
**But you did sell yourself, and your hus- ¥ being in such haste to fly off to him, before you 
band has kept his part of the contract. As : have given me two days of your society?” 
a Christian woman, it is your duty to keep} Bertha’s sweetness disarmed me. 
yours. Who knows what influence you might} ‘It is not that, aunt Margaret. You, of all 
have over him, if he only could see that you; others, must not misunderstand me. I do not 
loved him!” ; want to give myself too much time, lest my 
“But I don’t love him, aunt Margaret. How $ heart should fail me, and my resolutions should 
can I act asif I did? Would you counsel me § ‘ lose their strength. Besides, I am sure it would 
to deceit?” ; please Mr. Herkimer to think that I was ready 
“Because your heart was cold and dead to-}to go home, and wished him to come for me. 
ward heaven, would you say it was right to give ; My letter can go in to-day’s mail. It will reach 
up prayer, and let dust gather on your Bible? } him to-morrow, and day after to-morrow will 
or would you try, by doing all that God has told be the earliest he can possibly get here; so 
you, to learn to love Him—to draw nearer and ; we shall be sure of almost three days more 
nearer to Him, day by day? I hold that it is ; together.” 
no mere form of words, when we are told, $ How we spent those three days, what con- 
‘Wives, submit yourselves to your own hus- ; fidences we exchanged in them, need not be set 
bands as unto the Lord.’ If you cannot con-¢ forth here. Deeming it right, under the pecu- 
trol your heart, you can at least control your : liar circumstances, to give my niece all I could 
life. You have vowed to love your husband. $ of encouragement and counsel, I talked over 
You must love him with your deeds; and then, $ ; with her the minutest details of her life, as I 
it may be, God, in His mercy, will help you to § should not, under different auspices, have felt 
love him with your heart also.” S justified i in talking. I was satisfied of the firm- 
I had been talking to my darling quietly and § ness of her resolve to do her whole duty—to 
firmly, making rules for her almost as if I were } try to win her husband’s love, not for the selfish 
heediess of her suffering. My heart smote me § ‘ sake of being loved, but for the good she might 
when I looked again at her white face, met the $ s hope, through that love, to do him—to try to 
wistful anguish of her sad eyes. I could say ; love him in return, moreover, as she had volun- 
no more. I opened my arms and took her close §  tarily promised to do, at the altar. 
into them—my child, whom I had cdétnforted in The afternoon of the third day, she came 
se many sorrows. We had never wept such ‘down, looking more like her old self than I 
bitter tears together before, in all the years, $ < had yet seen her. She was attired in perfect 
since she had been mine. s S taste. The rich, bright hue of her dress flushed, 
After awhile she put my arms away from with its reflection, her cheeks, which had been 
about her, pressed a long, fond kiss upon my ; so woefully pale of late. Her soft light hair fell 
forehead, and then, without speaking, went ; low upon her face, concealing the thinness of 
away to her own room. its outline, and, in her blue eyes, the peace, 
In a half-hour she came down again, and put § S born of a good and true purpose, had chased 
a sheet of paper into my hand. I read on it § $ away the restless, despairing gleam, which had 
these lines :— N ; made my heart ache. She came and sat down, 


ie aie’ Wiedane 1 have catishéd wig in her old, childish place, on a stool at my 
$ knee. 


irrepressible desire to see aunt Margaret. I} ? 
am ready to come home again now; but, if you § ; id > gee agp tety- ta tn a 
please, I will wait for you to come for me. 1; almost light-hearted! | I:believe, resolving to 


did not find the journey here very pleasant, 3 please Mr. Herkimer has made 9 —S 
and do rot like the role of an unprotected; 3 love him. I never looked forward, in my life, 
female. I am in no haste. Aunt Margaret ; ‘° meeting him se 80 a a — 
and I are not likely to weary of each other; Riqeuld not telp-adigh. eee rr 


but, whenever you come, I shall be ready to $ hearts are cheered so much easier than older 
go. Berrua.” ones’. I knew, of old, Bertha’s quick, impul- 


sive spirit—so easily moved to joy, so undisci- 
I was not pleased at first; I had not thought $ plined in its sorrow. I bent over her, and 
of her leaving me so seon. I had my own veiti 2 kissed her, as I whispered, 
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«Don’t be too confident, my darling. It seems; on his face, which convinced me that he was 
eruel to say it, but you must bear in mind that $ quite unused to such attention from her. 
results are always achieved slowly. You$ He could never be a sensitive, poetical, en- 
cannot change the existing state of things in a thusiastic man—never such a man as, to finite, 
day, and it may be God’s will that you should’ human judgment, it would seem that Bertha 
never sce your reward in this life. Still yous : ought to have married. Wind and wave, tree 
ust not give up trying. Whether we can see 00 and flower, cloud and sunshine, would forever 
any result or not, duty is duty all the same.’ : have a language for her, which he would be 
She pressed my hand between both of hers, } 3 $ powerless to comprehend. A total change in 
and a flush of emotion stole into her cheeks. S his nature was not possible, and without such 
It was not easy for her to unveil her deepest 3 $ total change he could never reach Bertha’s ideal 
thoughts. The most sacred things of her being $ <—yet he might prove—who knew?—to be the 
she had ever been chary of revealing, even to $ very one best suited to help her onward in her 
me. She faltered, very timidly, $ highest life; to evolve those elements of charac- 
“You must let me be hopeful, aunt Margaret $ter whose development was most necessary for 
—it is my nature—but I believe that whether I$ Sher progression in the holiest things. 
am successful or unsuccessful, happy or un- ; We do not always recognize God's teachers. 
happy, God will give me strength to go for- ; The next day they left. For the first time 
ward. You have shown me the right path—I; Mr. Herkimer gave me a really cordial and ear- 
know where to seek for help to walk in it.” $ nest invitation to visit them; and I promised 
I treasured her words in my heart—they were $ myself, as well as Bertha, that it should not be 
my comfort in many an after hour of doubt and 3 many months hefore I accepted it. 
uncertainty. ‘*Have you thought, aunt Margaret”—it was 
Just as she had uttered them the bell rang, $ Bertha’s parting whisper to me—‘“‘that to-mor- 
and I heard a footstep in the hall. Instantly 3 row will be New Year’s—the first day of a new 
Mr. Herkimer came in. Bertha rose to meet ; year of grace? Please God, it shall be the first 
him with that beautiful flush on -her cheek. } year of a new life in the home where my work 
Bending over her, looking into her eyes, he $ lies.” 
kissed her—hesitatingly, half-shyly, as if such She could never know how deep was the love 
demonstrations were very rare between them. g with which I loved her—how fervent were the 
Then he turned to me, $ prayers with which I followed her. I had more 
“What have you done to her, aunt Margaret? $ hope for her now than I had ever had before. 
All winter she has been getting thinner and § She had just begun to awake to a knowledge of 
paler—but now there’s an old-fashioned bloom $ the true ddties and responsibilities of her life. 
on her face-—she looks like the Bertha whom I ; Some women’s energy would have flagged, their 
carried away from you.” be caged failed, before the prospect—hers, I 
He had never called me aunt Margaret before $ : thought, would not. I knew Bertha well, and 
—I accepted it as a good omen. It seemed, too, $I believed that the buoyant energy of her cha- 
that her miserable looks had not passed un- 3 racter would enable her to override more than 
noted by him—perhaps, after ali, there had $ one billow, beneath which another woman might 
been more love for her in his heart than I had $ go down hopelessly. 
ever given him credit for. With God's blessing$ I looked forward with eager interest to our 
the future might not be utterly hopeless. If; next meeting. What progress would she have 
Bertha attempted to please him how could she $ § made by then? Would the light of hope beam 
fail, so winning as she was? I looked at them ; from her eyes; or should I see the pale, worn 
both, and saw the unmistakable satisfaction in : ; look, more pitiful than other women’s tears?, 
his face, when she said, I had some time to wait before I was destined 
“It was so kind of you to come so soon. I} to know. 
shall conclude that you wanted me.” Three weeks after Bertha left me, I received 
“Indeed I did. Your letter surprised me 3 a letter from the wife of my only brother. He 
Pleasantly. I had been fearing it might bea}had gone to New Orleans on business many 
long while before you would be ready to leave } years ago, and had married there a Louisiana 
your old home.” 3 beauty—fascinating, brilliant, passionate, be- 
We passed a cheerful evening. I could see} ; $ guiling; but helpless as a baby. I had seen, 
that Bertha exerted herself to the utmost to § Sher twice. She was a petted, spoiled child 
entertain and gratify her husband. Now and; $ when he married her, utterly unfitted to cope 
then I caught an expression of pleased surprise ; with the burdens of life, and years had given 
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her no added svtuatli She wrote to tell wey ven expecting me about that wine dena my 
that Oliver, my brother, was sick, and in his $ heart palpitated with a strange rush of hopes 
3 
sickness. was pining for his only sister, whom $ : and fears, as I stood for the first time on the 
he _ not seen for ie s ten years. She ; steps of her stately brown-stone mansion. 
begged me to come to him he thought, with: She had evidently given orders for my recep. 
my assistance, he might probably be removed } tion, for, as soon as I mentioned my name, | 
se — of ee : ee conducted at once to her own room. She 
y no means disregard. met me on the threshold. I had her in my 

My brother was very dear to me. He had not} arms, my child, my fair, sweet darling! The 
quite the same place in my heart which Bertha 3 instant I met those blue eyes I knew she was 
and Bertha’s mother had always held—but heat peace. There was a happy, restful smile 
was endeared by a thousand tender memories, : upon her lips, a serene light upon her brow. 
as well as by the kindred blood in his veins. yi needed not to ask her what had been the re- 

A week after I received the letter I was on; ‘ sult of her toils and struggles. 
my way to New Orleans. When she had taken off my things, waiting 

I found = eee even more feeble than $ on me herself just as she used to in other days, 
my sister-in-law’s letter had led me to expect. eke led me into an inner room—made me look 
From the first:I had little hope of his recovery, ‘underneath a curtain of floating gauze ats 
or even of his ever being able to undertake the 3 : little sleeper, with soft pink flushes on its 
journey to the North. I made up my mind at 3 ‘ cheeks, and golden rings of hair—just sucha 
once that my first duty would be to stay with; face as Bertha’s had been, when’ my sister 
him, as long as he needed me. My coming } Annie kissed her with lips already growin 
seemed to be a great comfort to his wife. She} ‘cold, and gave her to be my child. As 
was utterly unused to care, and poorly fitted; ‘Your baby, Bertha?” 
for the fatigues of a nurse; though she loved} ‘Yes, aunt Margaret, mine. I have not 
him staat prt ad psy psd out of a written you since her birth, it seemed so un- 
presence. As for him, his old New England} certain when you would commence your jour- 
tastes and proclivities seemed to have come ney. Besides, I pleased myself with the thought 
back to him, during his illness, and he was 3 of surprising you. She is to be your child. We 
never quite satisfied unless I did everything for} shall call her Margaret—our pearl—and you 
him, in precisely the same manner his mother} are to be godmother at her christening. Her 
might have done it in his boyhood. ; father and I shall stand for her with you.” 

I had been with him two years before he: ‘Her father!” 
died. . $ «Yes. He has thought of being confirmed 

In this whole time I had heard nothing of all , for some time, and this will hasten it. Oh! 
that I most longed to hear from Bertha. Her‘ aunt Margaret, God has been good to me be- 
letters re oe re & nena et spoke, ’ yond anything that I dared hope! I strove to 
now and then, of her husband, and always, it S walk in His way, and he has given me my re- 
seemed to me, with more tenderness than would $ ward even here! It is to you, under Provi- 
have been possible if they had been living as} dence, I owe it. Sometimes I tremble when! 
far asunder as during the first three years of; think what a wrecked, ruined, miserable life 
their marriage; but she was not one to pour out } mine would have been, condemned alike on 
her heart upon paper, nor did I, uncertain into § S earth and in heaven, if you would have given 
whose hands my letters might fall, ever ask her} me shelter and encouragement when I fled so 
any questions. Words would feebly picture, madly from my duty. You sent me back, and 
however, the anxiety which sometimes tortured $ life is not long enough to thank you in.” 
my heart when I thought of her. : I could not speak, my heart was too full of 

It was in February that Oliver died. My$ < thanksgiving; but those were happy tears which 
first impulse, after the funeral was over, was to { ‘ fell on the brow of my name-child, Margaret. 
hurry at once home, to Bertha. But my sister- } I saw Mr. Herkimer later in the day. The 
in-law claimed me for awhile. I could not }improvement in him was marvelous. The soul 
abandon her in the utter prostration and hel- in his face had gained the mastery now—it 
lessness of her grief, and it was not until past § $ looked out of his eyes, calm, thoughtful, kindly. 
the middle of April that I left her with her own } ; } It was evident that his wife was, in those eyes, 
kindred, and turned my face Northward. $ the sum and essence of all perfection. 

I had not been able to announce the precise} As we reckon marriages in this world, theirs 
date of my arrival to Bertha, but I knew she‘ was happy. They were satisfied, both of them 
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I do not think Bertha acknowledged, even to ; marriages contracted on any other basis, it is 
her own heart, an unfulfilled longing. Still I,} simply undeserved mercy. Remember, too, 
looking on, could see that he was not, and never } marriage is marriage. Because the vow was 
gould be, the realization of her ideal. God had ; made wrongly, ignorantly, lightly, it is binding 
been merciful, and from bad seed had allowed ; none the less. There lies the path, plain and 
her to reap a good harvest—but she had done ; distinct. 
s great wrong when she married him, never-;} There is no other choice but to walk in it, 
theless. $no matter what roses may seem to grow, or 
I am an old-fashioned woman, and I cannot; what bright fountains appear to sparkle on 
leave my story without pointing its moral. No} either side. And, after all, it is not for long. 
woman has any right to hope for a blessing who } Glad or sorrowful, blest or unblest, the way is 
marries from any other motive than love, the} short, and the rest after the journey is long and 
purest and faithfulest. If o blessing comes to * certain. 





MY RING. 


BY NELLIE NORTON. 


Dreams—like dreams—have passed away, 
Fondest hopes have known decay! 
Guarding it with jealous care, Midst life’s cares I may forget 
Since the giver placed it there. All fts dearest ties; and yet 
"Twas a long, long time ago— He, who gave the ring to me, 
I shall ne’er forget, I know— Never shall forgotten be! 
On a star-lit Summer eve 
When he was about to leave; say it fo, T campos eel, 
at I ever love to dwell 

os etetie G2 tage, On each word that he hath spoken— 
wesw tele jowel ory st finger, Why thus prize his slightest token, 
ee rr a | When a amare tht he 

5 Long since has forgotten me! 
Years have passed—long, weary years— But my best affections cling 
Pali of doubts, of hopes and fears, To this little golden ring; 
Since I took this jewel bright, *Tis to me of greater worth 
On that star-lit Summer night. Than the costliest gem of earth; 
Little happiness I’ve known, And, until it shall grow dim, 
With the years life’s joys have flown; Ne’er shall change my love for him! 


Larmz, shining circlet bright! 
I have worn it day and night, 
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CARRIE. 


BY MRS. F. M. CHESBRO.- 


And dancing, singiag, romping, 


In the morning twilight, 
Through ail the sunny hours, 


Before the blush of dawn, 
I hear my baby darling So full of fun and frolic, 

Welcoming the morn, And fresh as April showers— 
With the sweetest music, And never tired or weary, 

Of human laughter born. Till the dew is on the flowers. 
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Her tiny arms are twining, And when the evening shadows 

A pretty, coaxing way: Play on the parlor wall, 
“Mamma, I’m tired of sleeping, The patter of her footsteps 

And now I want to play; Comes echoing through the hall— 
So wake up, mamma darling— And, in sweetest baby music, 

You see it’s almost day.” Rings out her “Good-night” call. 


And all my dreams and fancies Oh! angels, guard our baby, 
Fade into misty air, Through night ‘and through the day! 
As, in the dawning daylight, God, guide our darling Carrie, 
Awaking fresh and fair, Through life’s bewildering way— 
Ihalf perceive the flutter And keep ber dancing footsteps 
Of er darliog golden hair. In“ ’s pleasant way!” 
Vou. XLIIL.—9 
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BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


**Mr, Wetiessiy, may I see you a moment, ; his hat still in it. Now he looked at her with 
sir?” : ’ merely a nod. 
. “Certainly, Mrs. Martin;” and the handsome; ‘‘We are so alone in the world, Rose and I, 
bachelor of forty walked quietly after his hos- $ ; that it is refreshing to feel that there is one 
tess, smoothing the shining hat he held over his ; S being to whom we can look for counsel. Mr. 
coat sleeve. Mrs. Martin was a fine woman—  Wellessly, I hope I am not detaining you.” 
had been a beauty. A miniature edition of her- ; ‘‘What the dickens is she driving at?” thought 
self started from a lounge as the doors of the § ‘ the quiet man, shifting his hat rim to his chin, 
shaded parlor were thrown open. A pretty § Sand playing a noiseless tattoo on it with that 
little rounded cheek blushed becomingly, and S feature. 
languid eyes brightened into something of a: “Oh! no, madam—no. Pray go on.” 
smile. “Well, sir; sit down, Mr. Wellessly, I will be 
**Good morning, Miss Rose.” as brief as possible. You have perhaps noticed 
‘*Mr. Wellessly,”’ with a bow. that we have a new boarder.” 
“Rose, darling, I have something to ssy to; ‘‘The red-headed man?” queried Mr. Wel- 
eur friend. You were just going to practice— } lessly. 
never mind; come back in a moment or two.” 3 ‘‘Pardon me, sir—not red, I believe light 
The young lady gathered her silken skirts in} auburn is the color,” said his hostess, her 
one fairy hand and glided gracefully from the } cheeks crimsoning—‘‘a very likely-looking 
room. Admiring eyes gazed lovingly after her; § young man, I think.” 
they were not those of the handsome bachelor. ; ‘Yes, madam—of course—very,” was the 
«My darling!” murmured the mother, in low, } absent reply. 
almost passionate tones. ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Wel-3 ‘‘ My dear sir, that young man is desperately 
lessly, but my heart is bound up in that dear } in love with my Rose!”’ 
ehild’s welfare.” $ «Ah! exclaimed Mr. Wellessly, with an em- 
“TI do nat doubt it, Mrs. Martin—not in the phasis that sent a flash to the motherly eyes. 
least,” he added, absently, still carelessly soli- “Yes; he has spoken to me, like a sensible 
citous about the polish of his hat. ¢and prudent young man; but you know it is 
“Mr. Wellessly—you have been very kind to { not becoming for women to be running round 
us—you are our oldest boarder.” ¢ inquiring about people’s antecedents, charac- 
“Yes, madam—unless—unless—Mr. Paul and ° é : ters, and so forth. It just occurred to me that, 
_ Murry, they may be a trifle ahead of me in } as you are in business with Overton & Orr, you 
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we. 


* “years,” he stammered, hesitating. 3 might ask a few questions relative to the mat- 


“La! my dear Mr. Wellessly—I didn’t mean ; ter.” 
that—I beg you won’t think I alluded to your: ‘What! Is he with Overton & Orr?” 
age, sir—how very careless in me! I mean 3 “Yes, has an excellent situation, and the 
that since my dear Harry died, you have been $ promise of a better; I believe he is a cousin of 
our firm friend, and have remained.a boarder $ Orr's.” 
in the house.” ; ‘Ah! indeed.” 

“To be sure.”” He looked nervously round, “Yes. Should you not think it a good match 
and then stood twirling his hat slowly by the § ‘for my darling? And yet she is such a tender 
rim, holding it straight down before him, and, ° : : flower! I have been obliged to bring her up 
in spite-of his good-breeding, seeming a little } very delicately—I have indeed, Mr. Wellessly;” 
annoyed at the very direct glances of the‘ and the soft sigh that accompanied her words 
widow’s black eyes. : made them doubly impressive. 

‘And some way eneouraged by your kind- : ‘“‘T shouldn’t think a clerk’s salary could sup- 
ness, sir, I have made bold to come to you, sir, ; port her, Mrs. Martin.” 
in times of trouble, and solicit your advice. »% “Ah! sir, we mustn’t stop to think of that, 
Mr. = had shifted one hand to his hip, } provided my poor darling likes him, of which I 
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am not quite sure. She is a fatherless child, ; 3 sympathy. Here, with the sister of her dead 
Mr. Wellessly, and—poor. I, her only protector, $ : S father, her lot was changed indeed. No cousinly 
may be taken suddenly from her, as her father $ 3 offices or kindness from Rose—never a word of 
was from me—and then what would become of ¢ gentleness from Mrs. Martin—but drudge, toil, 

my tender lamb left to the cold charity of the unmurmuring from Monday morning till Satur- 
world?” The tender lamb was at that moment $ day night again. Even on the Sabbath she was 
eating ® substantial second breakfast in her called to perform the services of a maid for her 
mother’s private pantry. ’ childishly pretty cousin. 

“Mrs. Martin”—she listened breathlessly—: <‘‘Lute!” exclaimed a voice at her elbow, “I 
“] will make inquiries of Mr. Overton, also of $ want my honiton lace set washed out this morn- 
Mr. Orr, and I hope I may find the young man 3 ing.” 
as worthy as he should be who sues for the; ““T’ve got the ironing on my hands, Rose.” 
hand of Miss Rose.” $ Never mind the ironing—the honiton I must 

“The stupid fool!” muttered the landlady, : wear to-night. It will only take a few moments, 
as she bowed him out and shut the door. “I 3 any way.” 
knowhe likes Rose; he must like her; and 13 ‘Do the lace up, Lute,” said Mrs. Martin, 
thought this news might, possibly, bring about § ‘‘and iron all you can, beginning with the 
s proposal. I declare, for a rich man and a skirts.” 
handsome man, he is about the dullest speci-}; ‘‘A whole weary day,” murmured Lucy Mar- 
men I ever met with. What in the world shall; tin, turning toward the laundress room—‘a 
Ido next, if that fails? Well, what do you} whole weary year—perhaps a life. Oh, Godt 
want?” if somebody would only take pity onme!” What 

Asad, sweet face, by no means beautiful, ap- } she meant by this appeal, she could hardly have 
peared at that moment in the door-way. Plainly ; ’ told herself. Perhaps she had some vague hope 
parted over the forehead, the hair was curved ’ that her youth, if it must be sacrificed, would 
softly away from the fair, pale cheeks, and the better bear the fondling arms of age than the 
dress of cheap calico, with only snowy ruffles 3 ceaseless toil to which, for months, it had been 
at neck and wrist, set off the graceful curves of ; subjected. No time to read, or even to think, 
the form, that needed no artificial aids, so sym-? for in the house, when not employed with 
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metrical it was. rougher manual labor, she was obliged to sit 
‘Brooks wished me'to ask you if the ironing ; with Rose, to talk with and listen to her—to 
is to be done to-day?” $ bear her capricious whims, and hear her ill-na+ 


“Of course it is. It must be finished to-day, $ ‘ tured gossip—to write for her even, to do all 
too. I don’t want my work to lay lagging about $ her fine sewing—to be, in fact, her bond- woman 
the house from Monday marelng to Saturday : for the sake of clothes and food. Not only that, 
night—your mother’s fashion.” : s Lucy had often to lend a helping hand in the 

For a momeut the full gray eye reddened— 3 S chamber-work. In any other house, such labor 
but the girl remembered that she was a depend- g would not have seemed humiliating; but feelimg 
ant and had nowhere else to go. 3 that she was Rose’s cousin, and in all points, 

“If I could have some help, I x $ save some few accomplishments, her equal, and 

“Well, you can’t. My hands are full, and {that her cousin would have died sooner than 
Brooks always does the clear-starching. Re- S lift her hand to what she considered menial 
member, the tucked skirts first; Rose is going } employment, she shrank from the service as if 
to the opera to-night, and I may go with her.” 3 git had degraded her. 

The opera! In one charmed récollection 3 It had turned her blood to fire, one morning, 
flashed over her soul the glory of a former ; when, on passing Mr. Wellessly’s room, he had 
time, when she, too, had reveled in the ecstasy } 3 called out to her, in his thoughtless way, “My 
of sound, and felt her very consciousness float- 3 } good girl, won’t you bring me some towels?” 
ing on the wings of the subtlest harmonies—$ ‘I will send the servant, sir,” she answered, 
when the flashing of light and beauty caused } with the look and tone of an empress, and that 
her to forget that there might be shadows and ; sent the handsome bachelor back whistling to 
Suffering on this fair earth. She had not been 3 $ his room. 
the child of a. rich'man—her opportunities for} ‘Whew! who the dickens isshe? I’ve seem 
Amusement had been rare’ and all the maeeé { her; broom in hahd, many a time,” he solilo- 
Yalued. But till she was thrown an orphan : quized, ‘“‘and thought her a remarkably neat 
on the world, fatherless, motherless, she had} and pretty girl too. She ean’t be one of the 
known nothing but:tender care and most loving? family; she’s never at meals; she never goes 
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out with them. Looks like them too; upon my; And, Miss Lucy, it’s a great, it’s a glorious 
word she looks like them.” thing to live for God. It’s a joyful thing to 
“To think that he should take me for a ser- < look up and say, ‘My house is there, for He has 
vant,” cried Lucy, in a fieree whisper, clenching ; prepared it for me.’ Miss Lucy, try and live 
her hands—‘the, the only real gentleman in} for God, dear; there’s nothing else worth, I tell 
aunt Martin’s house. Well, and why not? Am ye that.” 
I not a servant? Must I not minister to the} } The old woman was gone. Lacy stood listen- 
whims of Rose, and follow my aunt through 3 Sing to the clatter of her rough shoes, listened 
kitchen, or market, unpaid? Oh! if I only knew till the iron grew cold, till the salt teurs had 
something, with thoroughness, I'd not be here. ; dried their channels on her cheek. The soft, 
Oh! father, mother, if you had only thought of} musical voice of the gray-baired laundress was 


this!” The tears came up hot and angry. She: 
had but time to dash them away when Mr. Wel- 
lessly stood in her path again. She had turned 
te go up to her garret room; he had just left 
his private parlor. How her eyes flashed at his 
curious questioning gaze! But she dared mot 
be defiant; she was too much grieved. 

**Miss Lacy, you look fit to fall,” said Mrs. 
Brooks, the laundress, late in the afternoon, as 
she stood, for a moment, at the ironing-table. 
‘*Why don’t you put it away and begin again 
te-morrow.” 

‘“‘No, Bruce,” and down went the iron as 
though it would go through the table. “I'll 
do it all to-day if I die.” 


; ringing in her ears: ‘Live for God!”’ 

‘‘But how shall I do it, here?” she eried to 
herself, in an agony of feeling. A voice seemed 
to whisper in her ear: ‘‘By submission!” 

It roused her pride. Had she not been sub- 
missive ever since she came under the shadow 
of this hateful house? And the answer sounded 
back from her conscience, sharp and clear: 
$ No, not once!” She shuddered when she 
thought how angry and revengeful she had 
been, at times, calling Rose by horrible names, 
: to herself, while she listened to her vapid talk, 
$ never deigning to turn it into a healthier chan- 
N 3 nel—wishing upon herself all manner of de- 
3 S struction, and even fiercely questioning the Dis- 





“Miss Lucy, you shouldn’t say that,” said } ’ poser of all events, until, in the absence of 
the old woman, patting the hand that rested on} an audible answer, a strange hate grew up in 


the handle of the iron. The motion, so soft § ‘her heart, even toward God. Oh! was it pos- 
and motherly, startled Lucy, and quick tears ; $ sible she had so feebly passed the ordeal that 
eame raining down her cheeks, dropping heavily ; $ was, perhaps, meant not only to test, but to 
as she turned her face away. ® purify ? 

I'd as lief die as not,” she muttered, in a: “T don’t know, but it does seem as if every- 
quick, hoarse voice. ‘What have I got to live ; $ body round me lived to torment me.” It was 
for?” Sher aunt’s sharp voice, penetrating the kitchen. 

“Oh, my child! if I'd had a roof like this to! “Here, it is nearly eight, my head-dress not 
cover me, at your age, I’d been as happy as a$ N $sent from the milliner’s, and nobody can be 
queen. See here, Miss Lucy, when I was six- spared to go. I shall have to stay at home.” 
teen, I saw my father dead of starvation, my} ‘Well, who cares?” came up, vindictively, 
mother dying with fever, and nobody to care: in Lucy’s thought. She paused, struggled 4 
fer me and my poor, crippled little brother. It } moment with herself, then went resolutely for- 
was in Ireland, in the time of the plague. I$ ward. 
teok that boy on my shoulders and walked tens : «Aunt Martin, Pll run down street for that 
miles with him, weak as I was, asking for a bit; < head-dress.” 

of bread on the way, only to be refused. Not} “You?” Her aunt started. ‘Why, child, 
for the love of God could I get a mouthful. : ; : it’s too dark!” she said. She had dared a great 
Since that awful time, Miss Lucy, I’ve watched § $ deal, but she had never asked her to turn errand- 


side of my husband nine long years, he dying : 


of consumption, I supporting him and my five 
ohiléren by washing. Well, he went; and one 
by one,” she continued, with quick, dry sobs, 
“P’ve laid the little children side by side; but, 
Miss Lucy, in all them years, and I’m an old 
weman now, I never said to God, ‘Why did ye 
so? I never, never wished myself dead. And 
Ged has blessed me for it, when the earthly 


girl. 

“*T don’t mind that a bit. It would be a pity 
for you to stay at home when you are so near 
} ready.” 

In the hall was Mr. Wellessly, with his hand 
on the door-knob, which he turned for her. 
She hardly noticed the courtesy, though she 
heard him say that he had been too late for the 
tickets—the number was limited, and he should 





props went, one by one, He said, ‘Live for me.’ 


wait till to-morrow. Off and back again in 
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dime. There stood Rose, in the back parlor, ; He had thought her a servant. After all, it wag 
fairly radiant in her delicate opera-hood and g well as it was, and, for her, no mean triumph. 
gape, edged so daintily with white swan’s-down. ; She did not think, only felt this. Vanity or 
There, near her, stood the red-headed clerk, a 3 not—it was natural. 
pole, pretty, quiet man, with a good figure, and ; ; “T am very fond of music, and you play de- 
hands like those of awoman. Supper was over, ; liciously,” he said, in the most natural manner 
and Lucy sat down, by herself, at one table, in the world. She forgot to thank him in her 
while the servants were sitting at another. She} ; confusion, and essayed to leave her seat. 
helped herself; she would let no one getup. So} ‘Pray, don’t get up,” he said, coming toward 
occupied was she with thought, that she found ; the instrument. His extreme deference pleased 
herself trying to butter her shaving of beef in- } ; : her, in the mood she was in, and, before long, 
stead of bread. Her mind was full of a new; ’ they were singing together little, old-fashioned 
idea, The little seed that had been dropped, $ 3 duets, as happy as two children, and almost ag 
found not unfruitful ground: it was slowly ; thorough acquaintances on as slight acquaint- 
swelling, germinating. Sance. And so it happened, as they were talk- 

It was the first evening, for months, that Mrs. } ing together, he thought, for the first time, who 
Martin had been away from home. Generally, ; it was, she mentioning her father’s name... All 
Luey had all her evenings to herself, and spent ; the possible concomitants of her situation flashed 
them—recluse fashion—in her little room, where } upon his mind. It was a curious waking up of 
her head almost touched the roof, while pretty 3 the man, soul and body. He had scarce beer 
Rose held levees in the parlor. Now there was } interested in a woman before. Audaciously he 
# temptation to oceupy the parlor herself, to- ; asked her to go to the opera the following even- 








night. 

“I'll be mistress for once!” she soliloquized. 
And away she went, up atairs, light-hearted— 
she hardly knew why—replaced her dress, by 
the best she had, a lustreless black silk, edged, 





throat and wrists, as usual, with pure white: 
lace. There, all to herself, she had the full; 


light of two burners, the few exquisite pictures, 
the grand piano. Should she amuse her imagi- ; 
nary company? The piano-forte was opened. § 
With the first touch came the sweet memories } 
of old. Father and mother were there, and¢ 
tears brimmed her eyes at the tender thought. } 
As for them, she played the rich harmonies 
they had loved—and hers was no mean touch. 
Thorough cultivation she had not; but the rare $ 
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Sing. She laughed, as she answered, astonished 


at her own confidence, 
“How can I go? I’ve no opera-cloak—in 
fact, no fashionable drapery of any kind. My 


$ cousin would laugh at me.” 


‘Perhaps so,” he answered, dryly. ‘But let 
me assure you, for your comfort, that my sister, 


$ who often accompanies me to these places, never 
s 


wears the fripperies—excuse me—that most 
other women affect; and she, though not @ 
fashionable lady, is a worthy pattern. Come, 
say you will go.” 

‘Perhaps; I must ask my aunt.” 

*“‘No, I will save you that trouble; and I am 
sure of her consent,’ he said, gravely. 

So they shook hands, and said good-night, as 


gift of improvisation was hers—the power to$ N S if they had been old friends. Lucy threw her- 
catch the whisperings that others but heard—a : self down, in a strange whirl of thought, after 
power which knows neither faltering nor deeay, 3 ; she had turned the gas-light. How differently 
though the hand may not fall on key or string} she felt toward this man! She had before 
for years. And it seemed as if they asked her 3 sneered at him because he was handsome; now 
for old songs, and she sang them, not power- 3 ; the broad brow and dark, luminous eyes thrilled 
fully, but with the intonation of soul passion, $ her at the recollection. He had changed so sud- 
with the sweetness of the presence by which } $ denly, from the misanthrope she had thought 
she felt herself surrounded. Suddenly a slight ; him, to the candid, generous, cultivated—though 
rustling sound startled her. She wheeled round, } } retiring—man, She knew that her aunt had an 
the defiant seat screaming shrilly. Had he just 3 unusual reverence for him, and that Rose coveted 
seated himself, or had he been there all the: 3 his wealth. In the midst of her musings, Rose 
evening? For there, on a lounge, fire in his} and her mother entered. They seemed sur- 
tye, and a smile on his lip, sat the handsome ; prised to see Lucy sitting up, attired in her 
bachelor. Why should she feel indignant? Any 3 best. 

boarder had a right to the parlor, and, in her “Oh! Lute, I’m so glad you’re here; for you 
wild rhapsodies, she had not heard him enter. } can help me undress!” said Rose, almost petu- 
Her cheek burned—her intent was to leaye as; lantly. “I am tired to death. I always do 
soon as possible. But then, why should she?‘ get tired of that most abominable squalling 
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before it is half through. Come, let us go up not where to go, but God will provide the poor 











stairs.” orphan with a home!” 

And Lucy followed her patiently, even helped} “Yes, you are not satisfied, but now you 
her, with a smile on her lip. She tried to think } want to ruin me with your softness and de- 
herself submissive, but a certain manly face had ; eeit,” said her aunt, hoarsely. Lucy was asto- 
something to do with it. ¢nished, but held her anger down. Then she 

It was about four, the next day, that Mrs. 3 learned that the woman before her was indebted 
Martin summoned Lucy to her room. Inflamed}to Mr. Wellessly—that his help had kept her 
eyes and disturbed visage told the girl what to : above water, and that this disclosure would, of 
expect. She half-recoiled. Course, put an end to everything. Her rage 

Indeed, when the first unwomanly epithet fell $ exhausted, the poor woman began to cry, and, 
upon her ear, she was stung almost to mad- ; strangely enough, ended with begging Lucy to 
ness. $ go to the opera, and to keep silence with regard 

“Lucey Martin, you are a scheming, unprin- * to this interview. 
cipled girl, and I wish I had never seen you.” ; Of Rose’s chagrin I will say nothing. Fors 

“What do you mean, madam?” cried Lucy, : year she had been using every artifice, aided 
fiercely. ; > by her mother, to gain the heart of the rich 

“T mean that you have wheedled Mr. Wel- ; ‘bachelor. He would as soon have thought of 
lessly into asking you, out of pity, to the opera, wedding a London wax-doll. 
to-night,” she sneered. ‘He has just been To prolong my story would be tedious. Lucy 
here and told me.” $ went to the opera, and camé home to find her 

“Then Mr. Wellessly must come here again } position totally changed.. Mrs. Martin was the 
and tell the truth;” and Lucy turned clone of aunts; Rose, though silent, was 
the door. But her aunt stood with her back; civil. ‘My niece’ became a person of in- 


against it, shaking with rage and disappojnt- $ 3 portance, whose good graces it would be well 
ment. Her Rose slighted, and this poor, homely $ 3 to retain, if she should ever marry Mr. Wel- 
dependent favored. She was like a tigress for : lessly. She did marry him, and found herself 


afew moments. Finally, Lucy even pitied her, $ lifted from position of dependence and hu- 
she betrayed so much, in that furious inter- $ mility to a station as an honorable man’s wife, 
view. The calm presence of the thought, fast- 3 far above her wildest desires. Riches she had 
ened upon her mind by the poor laundress, $ not coveted, but they were hers in abundanee. 
sustained her. She waited for the lull in this; Her first gift was the deed of a little house, 
tempest of words, which came at last. 3 which her husband placed at her disposal, to 
“Aunt, I am sorry to see all this,” she said, Sher kind old adviser, Brooks, who has never 
calmly. ‘I shall not go to the opera to-night, $ had to go out to a day’s work since. 
and I shall tell Mr. Wellessly the reason why. ; Rose still flutters around the candle-matri- 
To-morrow I will leave your house. I know 3 monial, but gets only an occasional singe. 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Brreat gleam the golden stars treading the blue, 
Round the white moon lifts her glory to view; 
Down in the East the faint light of day 

Dies in its red flush softly away; 

Pearl-clear the snow-robe spread o’er the world, 
Whitening the trees which the frost has empearled. 


Glistens the road down the misty white track, 
Winding by river and ice cataract— 

Over the hill, and away through the glen, 
Past the pine forest—past “ Demon’s Den”— 
Crossing the intervals, meadow, and farm, 
Down to the shore of the black-loomed tarn. 


Bring up the courser—hang on the bells, 
Hurrah! for a sleigh-ride o’er uplands and dells! 
In ’mid the fur robes—slacken the rein— 





Away like the wind o'er the hard-trodden plain! 
Oh, Fate! grant us wings, as thy blessedest boon— 
And we’re off like the flight of the desert simoom! 


Steed! jingle the bells, toss the rich flowing mane! 
And lift thy proud head to the sky’s ether fane! 

On over the piled drifts like lightning-winged light— 
Up, up the steep hills like deer in a fright— 

Right merrily onward, and onward we go! 

Ye gods! there is naught will compare with the snow! 


Sing of the divans of velvet and gold, 

And of the silk curtains by splendor unrolled, 

Of rare tropic forests, and soft crimson light, 

But give me the stars of a clear Winter night! 
With a charger as ficet as the winged bird of Jove, 
And away to the winds e’en the sweet spell of Lovel 





THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72. 


CHAPTER II. The young man checked his speed very un- 

Tuner or four days passed, and the rectory } willingly, and came close to the window. 
was getting quiet again after the disturbance ‘Oh! you are frightened by the gun; don’t 
made by the Duke of Buckingham’s visit. That} turn pale, uncle, it will never hurt you. See, I 
nobleman was at the castle whose battlements } have just been loading it from this flask; almost 
rose within sight, for the great flag was still ; a handful of powder have I put into the pan. 
waving from its highest tower; and the rector } Would you see it go off?” 
eould, sometimes, hear blasts of a hunting-horn; ‘Go off! heaven forefend! But where did 
sounding through the woods, that made him : you get this fine match-'ock, lad, with the flask 
start from the pages he was studying in vague ; and that red belt? They are enough to frighten 
wonder. 3 all the birds from my orchard!” 

On the fifth day after that memorable visit, : “Get them? Oh! they were a gift, uncle!” 
the good man was sitting alone in the little; ‘A gift, and from whom?” 
room which we have once described as looking ‘Do not frown, uncle; Oliver does enough of 
out upon the orchard. The trees were all in; that. It was the duke who gave them to me.” 
fall blossom, and their perfume filled the little ; “The duke?” 
room with a freshness that made your very : “Yes, uncle, the Duke of Buckingham!” 
breath a luxury. The grass was all wet, for? ‘And where did you see him, Randal?” 
the night dew had come down like a shower, “In the forest where he hunts every day, 
and every pink bud had a liquid diamond melt- } with such a train. Oh! uncle, if you would 
ing through its leaves. The rector lifted his : but lend me the gray horse just for once!” 
eyes from the book which lay open before him: ‘The gray horse, and what for?” 

on the breakfast-table, and cast a loving glance ; “Oh! I should so like to ride in the duke’s 
over the orchard and the fragment of ruins that ; train. No one can tell the haunts of a wild 
Tose between it und the blue sky. It was a3 > boar so well. I said as much to his grace.” 
scene with which no poetic mind could ever 3 “You did, forward boy!” 
become too familiar; the soft fleeciness of the:  ‘‘He told me to come up yonder to the castle 
mosses; the gray ruins with their rich sculp- ; ’ and his people should fit me with a horse. Then 
ture; the grass so vividly green, changed with ; ‘he bade one of his followers, a fine popinjay of 
every fresh burst of sunshine or floating shadow, } ‘a fellow, take the gun from his saddle, and the 
were objects so full of peaceful beauty that the : belt from across his bosom. The fellow blushed 
student forgot his books while looking at it. and frowned; but what care I? The duke only 

An old woman came into the room once or laughed, and bade me keep the things; and so 
twice and made an effort to remove the break- $I will. Oh! uncle, if you would let me have 
fast-service from the table, but the rector lifted { one pop at the old rook’s nest in the big elm 
his hand, disturbed by her movement, and, with 3 tree!” 

a disdainful metion of the head, she went away : « What—what, fire at my rooks? Boy, are 
muttering audibly. you distraught?” 

Then a young man crossed the sward under ‘‘Wouldn’t the old bird be astonished,” cried 
the window, with a matchlock in his hands, } the youth, patting the stock of his gun, and 
and a hunting-pouch cast over his shoulder, ; looking up at the birds, as they wheeled over 
the broad, red band of which filled the student’s } his head, with the glance of a mischievous cat. 
eyes with wonder. Oh! uncle, do give me one bang. I'll get double 

“Why, Randal, Randal, what have we there?” } lessons in Latin, if you will!” 
he cried, rising from the table and leaning from } > Tush! boy.” 
the window. ‘‘Fire-arms in my orchard! What ‘“‘No, it’s not tush! What is the use in having 
Means it? What means it, I say?” & gun all mounted with silver and ie 4 to roar 
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like a lion, if it isn’t to be used? If you don’t } till it began to curvet around the animals which 
let me pepper the old rook, I'll go and blaze { carried the game. ‘Search the net here, and 
away in the orchard. That old Druid font will ; take out a dozen of the plumpest birds. This 
make a capital mark!” $ buck, my friend, is the finest it has been my 
“What, fire at the font, sacrilegious boy?” : good fortune to worry for many a day; so my 
ipa ~ ae old chapel window!” t people shall carry it to your kitchen, if you 
rector held up both white hands in hor- ; will.” 
ror of the thought. : The rector had hardly recovered his surprise 
‘‘Well, then I'll go down to the forest and} at the sudden appearance of so many persons 
find a hedge-hog, or something in that line,” | upoa his lawn, but he received the gift with 
At another time the rector might have pro- § that gentle gratitude which so few people know 
tested against this also; but he had been so ter- 3 how to express gracefully, and the game was 
rified about the old birds which had circled} carried, with some confusion, into the kitchen, 
“around his chimney ever since he was a child, ’ Here Dame Furgoson received it, with her 
and the precious Druid remains, to care much } coif bending low over her aquiline features, 
for what might chance in the woods. So he ; and her hand upon the kitchen-dresser, against 
was about to withdraw from the -vindow, when : which she rested as the old Queen Elizabeth 
Bessie Westburn came running down the orch- } might have leaned upon her throne-chair. It 
ard path, all in a glow of excitement. Her eyes : had been many a long day since the ancient 
egy gadis oP ate and nd rae flew $ a had seen her master’s larder so well sup- 
out in a whirlwind of golden curls, taking a; plied. 
sweet scent from the apple-blossoms as she fled 3 ‘‘Lay the buck down yonder upon the 
under them. $ threshold-stone,” she said. ‘See you not 
“Oh! father, he has come again. On a lovely | the blood is yet oozing from his sath f As 
black horse that shines like velvet, with gold {to the birds, bring them in hither, that I may 
on his bridle and on his housings, and gold ; count them in pairs, and hang them up for use. 
spurs on his heels, and a long white feather} There is two dozen of partridges, with their 
streaming out from his cap, like handfuls of crops full of wild berries, quails without count- 
snow. Then he’s handsome, and such crowds} ing, and scores of smaller birds that it would 
of young gentlemen, every one a lord, I’m sure; ; be sin in a lesser man to kill. Shall you take 
and he’s been out hunting, for a man rode be-{ them back? Nay, nay, that were to flout your 
hind him with a game net full of birds, and } gracious master’s gift. Besides, do ye think we 
across one of the horses is a deer, with its poor § have no retainers in the house, that a net full 
head hanging down, and drops of blood trick- S of birds is too bountiful a provender? This is 
ling from its nose, f declare it’s enough to make ; pretty talk. I warrant me, there will not bes 
hy hd re. Satie they come. How : feather left when his grace comes again.” 
wish the wind would keep out of my hair!” The old dame bore herself so proudly, and 
The fair young creature began gathering up § received her supplies with such indifference, 
her tresses, with a graceful effort to bring them $ that the p.mpered menials looked at each other 
into order. But it was useless. The golden{in amazement. She might have been house- 
oy, ge ha stew out of her grasp, ae : pee of = Queen Bess, by the royal fashion in 
only made herself more picturesque and } which she accepted favors. 
lovely than ever—for all the fresh apple-blos- § When the men had laid down their burden, 
soms seemed to have settled in her cheeks. Sand left the kitchen, the old woman fell upon 
This a the ip oo that nT A a OO ; her knees, and began to examine the game with 
eye, as he came riding up from the forest and ¢ eager curiosity. 
halted before the rector’s window. With a ‘Plump, sound, with crops stuffed like pin 
motion of the hand, which no one saw but the : cushions, and enough to last the household a 
or ot he waved her a kiss from his per- ; fortnight!” she exclaimed. “This is something 
med hunting-gloves, at which the gl Sli i in th 
blossoms ard or over her Mabel ke, "aa } attire ‘ pp? ds eg eee roe ator 
turned into deep cri h ' : i J i 
oad Pp crimson on her neck and fore- } tent himself on oaten cakes and a cup of milk. 
ead. N ° ° ° 
The duke saw the effect of his audacious gal- 3 Call che ae ws aa ad 
lantry, and at once attempted to draw the atten- ; right princely fashion. I hope his flunkies did 
tion of his followers from her blushes. not guess how much it was needed, or how glad 
“Come hither!” he cried, urging his horse ‘I was to see them come in by twos and threes. 
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These pretty little creatures I will have spitted } apple, with all these young gallants looking 
and made savory for the young ladies. I hope, : on ye!” 
though, his handsome grace will not offer to; ‘Are they—did they look? I never thought 
come and help eat them; for I counted the} 3 of it!” cried the unconscious girl, drawing her 
wine-bottles, only yesterday, and they were { mantle, made of some thin stuff, over her neck, 
getting low in the bin. It is wonderful how which was now blushing vividly enough. “Oh! 
such things dwindle away when there is no} $ yes, take me in through the kitchen, warpreee. 
furnishing——” He has gone to my father by the other way.” 

The old woman sprang to her feet with a} ‘Come then,” said the old woman, a little 
violence that almost shook the coif from her ; mollified by this evident readiness to escape so 
many admiring eyes; ‘‘there is plenty to do in 

A gun close to my master’s $ overlooking the maids.” 
house? Why, the very bricks in the chimney} Bessie went in willingly. Poor child! she 
tremble, and, mercy! how the soot comes down! ¢ had not of her own forethought placed herself 
Is it master these bad court people have shot? ; before so many réckless court gallants, let them 
Isit——” ‘ think of her as they might. When Furgoson 

She darted toward the study-door and looked } reached the kitchen, her mind reverted back to 
in, her old features white as parchment, and} the gun which had startled her. It must have 
her very lips blue with affright. ; been fired near the chimney, for a storm of soot 

The rector was quite safe, and stood by the} had come rattling down its wide mouth and 
window, leaning gently out. She saw a group ; settled over the heap of birds thrown on the 
of men outside, lounging on the grass. Part } hearth. 
of the duke’s retainers had departed, taking ; “This is a pretty sight!” cried ‘the house- 
hounds and sumpter-horses with them. Only; keeper, lifting her hands in dismay. ‘Do 
half a dozen high-born cavaliers, proud to be} these people mean to knock the chimney about 
in this man’s service, though lordly masters ’ our ears?” 
elsewhere, remained behind; but they did not} While she spoke, the outer door was thrust 
venture to follow him into the house. One, a: cautiously open, and Randal appeared in the 
handsome young lordling of recent promotion, ; opening, his face blackened with powder, and 
had taken the liberty of casting his eyes on} great crimson bruise on his cheek. In one 
Bessie, as she stood watching the men, while ’ hand he held the matchlock, in the other, with 
a Soe the game. its limp head dragging on the floor, he carried 

uckingham caught the glance, and touched}a great black bird, whose jetty bosom was 
the youth with the tip of his insolent finger. } dashed with blood. 

“Turn your eyes another way, my young’ ‘Here, Furgoson,” he said, meekly. “I 
friend,” he whispered. ‘‘When Buckingham } knew that all these guests must put you about 
deigns to admire, it is wise to be blind.” 3 terribly; so I have shot a fine bird for the 

The youth flashed a proud glance from his ; Slarder. Dress it ‘with sage and sweet herbs, 
ps * his lips curved for a saucy reply; but }and say nothing to my uncle, if you pioaee, 

@ duke tapped him on the shoulder. I don’t want him to thank me, you know.” 

“Tat, tut, man! Those who serve Bucking-$ ‘What’s this?” exclaimed Furgoson, holding 
ham have neither eyes nor ears of their own.” up the great black bird, with a look of disdain- 

“But, one of his servitors has a tongue and : ful eurprise. ‘Randal Westburn, as true as I’m 
& strong arm,” muttered the youth, bitterly, ; . miserable sinner, you have shot one of mas- 
While his cheeks flamed red, and his eyes ; ter’s rooks!” 
flashed. ‘The heir of an earldom is not; ‘But it’s game; it’s good to eat, you know!” 
quite a menial, as this proud duke may learn.” pleaded Randal, desperately. 

Dame Furgoson stood clinging to the study- 8 “I tell you it’s a rook—an old rook—one of 
door, and, in all her fright, she saw Bessie } them that built in the high elm over the chim- 
stand close to the group of young men, with } ney!” 
the wind sifting perfume through her hair. It 3 “T know it, Furgoson. He was just wheel- 
struck the old woman as unseemly, and, darting } ; ing up from his nest, the old Turk. You never 
away around an angle of the house, she came } saw such a mark—never in your life! Such a 
Upon the young girl in the midst of her uncon- } broad-breasted fellow! I couldn’t have helped 
scious curiosity. 3 shooting him, not if you’d made me king! But, 

“Mistress Bessie, come in—come in, I say. } make haste, and spit him, dear old Furgoson. 
I wonder you do not blush like a winter- I shan’t breathe, really, till he’s simmering.” 
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“But it’s a ciiteeetin a master’s own rook!’’ : : known how my fingers quivered <a tha at gua 

eried the old woman, in sore dismay. ‘What § : lock, how my heart jumped into my mouth gt 

will he do?” $ the very sight of a bird; then this old soldier 
‘*He’ll never know, Furgoson. You only help was so impudent, coming right over my head, 

me out, and who’ll be the wiser! Just strip his $ 3 cawing, cawing, just as much as to say, Bangat 

feathers off, and stuff him out. You've no idea } 3 me if you dare. I hadn’t the strength to stand 

what a full-breasted animal heis! Cut his neck } it, Elizabeth Westburn; I give you my word of 

short, and take off his great pokey feet; Pil} : honor I hadn't.” 

bury ’em in the orchard.” ‘** But what’s to be done now?” inquired Bes- 
‘*But, he’s tough as leather.” N sie, glancing at Furgoson. ‘‘It would break 
“Never mind that, Furgoson! Uncle will § father’s heart—he must not know it.” 

never know the difference. Come, what’s the; : ‘Oh! he'll never miss, this one, unless the 

good of waiting?” } rest keep up the abominable chatter they fell 
“I ean’t do it, Master Randal. Don’t per- 3 into when I brought him down. Look here, 

suade me into such wickedness; it’s of no use. 3 Bess, wasn’t it a beautiful shot?” 

I wouldn’t impose on your reverend uncle so “What a great hole! how you tore his 

for the world.” : feathers!” exclaimed Bessie, examining a great 
“Then you'll turn traitor and tell? That’s § wound in the breast. 

what it comes to when one trusts an old} ‘Oh! that was the force of the gun, a famous 

friend!” piece—just look at my cheek. It takes a gun 
The old woman drew herself up, and settled ; worth while to go off like that, both ends a 

the coif on her head in a stern fashion. : once, crash here, crash there, bringing downs 
“I’m no traitor, Master Randal. But you’re $ * chimney in the middle.” 

very like one, to go about shooting the master’s} «But what are we to do with the rook? What 

favorite birds that he’s seen go to nest every ; if father were to open the door?” 

night since you were born.” “T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Randal 
“Yes,” said Randal, penitently, “I do begin § ««Now that Furgoson is to be depended on it’s 

to feel like a traitor, especially about the chim- 3 ; all safe. You shall just huddle the bird up in 

ney!” } your mantle and hurry him out into the orch- 
“The chimney—true enough ; I'd forgot that. S ard. I'll go search the out-houses for a mat- 

See this pile of soot.” tock, and we'll bury him in the ruins. Cover 
“TI see, Furgoson, and it makes me feel bad $ Sup the place with moss, and who’ll be the 

enough. I only wonder the old bricks didn’t} wiser?” 

come tumbling down on your head. J thought § «That is the only wise thing you’ve said this 

I was aiming at the bird—and so I was, for * morning,” muttered the old woman, casting her 

he’s dead like Julius Cxesar—but he only got a ’ own dark mantle over Bessie’s pretty shoulders 

handful or so, the rest went thundering against $ «There, now, take the poor martyr and bury 

the chimney. I thought the whole house was $ : him out of sight, while I clear up the hearth.” 

coming down. Do you happen to knowif uncle: Bessie hid the bird under her mantle, while 

heard it?” § § Randal prepared to go for the means of bury- 
“IT know nothing about it,” answered Fur- 

goson, curtly. «Perhaps I’d better take my gun along,” he 
“And you won’t cook the bird?’ : said, reluctant to part with his precious weapon. 
**No, I won't.” ‘“Furgoson might be examining it, or some 
** And you'll tell?” 
“No, I won't.” ‘You just leave the instrument. where it is,” 
**That’s a nice old soul! Well, I dare say he} spoke up the old woman, with peremptory 

might be a little tough. One couldn’t bury him $ authority. ‘‘The next thing you’ll be shooting 

under all this heap of game, and say the duke $ Miss Bessie there.” 

shot him. No! you think it wouldn’t be honor- “No,” answered Randal, thoughtfully, “! 

able?” ‘don’t think I should; but then the temptation 
Here Bessie came forward. She had got over } to bang away is something awful! Perhaps I'd 

blushing for her own misconduct, and could } better leave it.” 

feel compassion for her cousin. Bessie herself seemed more at ease when the 
“How did you come to shoot the poor, old} decision was made; and the two cousins stolt 

rogue?” she said, half-frightened, half-smiling. j off to the ruins, heating Randal’s victim with 
“TI couldn’t help it, Bess! If you’d only ‘ them. 
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© Meantime the Duke of Buckingham had made : sion of his new estate, and to set the machinery 
his way into the rector’s study. Something in motion which was to wring gold from the 
more than mere gallantry, or @ generous wish $ yew people of the district. Already had he 
to make a present of game, had brought him to > quietly begun to appoint tax-gatherers; and 
jthat lovely spot a second time. The first great many of the gay young men who composed his/ 
“gause of contention, which ended in the ruin § $ suite were intended to be useful in reconciling| 
of King Charles, was making a commotion $ S the people of the district to extortions which 
throughout all England. The right of acting $ Shad caused so much discontent in other places. 
independent of parliament, of gathering re- 3 S It was this deep scheme which brought Buck- 
wenue and levying forced loans on his sub- 3 ‘ ingham, with the fruits of his hunt in the royal 
jects, had been freely discussed, so freely that} forest that day, to Knowl-Ash. If other mo- 
Charles and his favorite Buckingham had found : ‘tives led him there, they were scarcely defined 
it needful to enlist the clergy of the prevailing} in his own thoughts; but he was a man who 
church into the argument, and thus every pulpit } mingled political intrigue so dexterously with 
in the land was indirectly converted into a poli- social indulgence, that at any time it would 
tical engine, which proved & two-edged sword $ ‘have been difficult to judge him by ordinary 
in the hands of its inventors; for if it became 3 : rules, either as a politician or a man. 
the fashion to laud the king and his works in} Buckingham had expressed a wish to ride 
one class of pulpits, the dissenters and Puritans § home alone later in the day. So, after a little 
were equally vehement in their denunciations § < time, his followers wandered off: some riding 
and abuse of measures which had justly nothing 3 toward the castle, others amusing themselves 
whatever to do with religion. by a second run after the hounds, whose eager 
The rector of Knowl-Ash had kept aloof from 3 baying might now and then be heard in the 
all these agitating questions. His duties lay } heart of the woods. 
in a rich, but isolated portion of the country, The rector, seeing his guests about to depart, 
where the tax-gatherer had not yet penetrated, ; had gone back to his easy-chair and his book, 
and the divine right of kings was admitted 3 drawing a deep breath of relief when he found 
almost without limitation. A few stern mal- himself alone. The gentle noise made by Buck- 
contents, it is true, might be found even in that 3 ingham, in opening the door, was not sufficient 
lonely section of country; but they were few, g to disturb him; so he remained with bent head 
and as yet the opposition had taken no definite } leaning over his book, till the duke purposely 
form. Thus, as I have said, the neighborhood § * stood between him and the light. 
of Knowl-Ash was in a state of tranquillity § The rector looked up. A furtive smile wan- 
when the Duke of Buckingham, King Charles’ : dered over his lip, and he muttered ee 
prime favorite, came down to take possession $ ; ’ «Not gone yet? I thought every one had gone.” 
of the princely domain with which the king had$ ‘‘No,” said the duke, seating himself and 
just endowed him. Hitherto the castle and its $ drawing close to the rector. ‘I sent my people 
lands had belonged to the crown, and composed § S away that you and I might talk in quiet; to-day 
one of those hunting forests which subsequent ’ Thad despatches from the king.” 
centuries have sub-divided into fruitful farms, ; The rector bent his head reverently. ‘God 
making the amusement of one man a means of : $ bless the king!” 
support to many. The exclamation was full of anor sin- 
At this time, Charles had been long striving $ cerity, it came from the good man’s heart. 
to livé without o parliament, or act in defiance : Next to his God he did most truly love King 
of it, and the means he was compelled to use } Charles. In his conscience he solemnly be- 
found their natural results in wide-spread dis- 3 lieved that all he had, or might have, belonged 
satisfaction among his people. Perhaps on the 3 : to his sovereign, if he chose to exact it. This 
day Buckingham arrived at Knowl-Ash, he was : : good divine was a gentle, sincere, honest man, 
the most feared and the most unpopular man } humble as a child, made up of reverence and 
in England. Wherever he went oppression and } : simple truth. To him the divine rights of 
discontent followed; but haughty, arrogant, : sovereignty were unquestioned and unquestion- 
and self-willed, he carried his own imperative ; able, and, with all his faults, Charles the First 
wishes in defiance of everything, increasing his ; : was a man who might have rendered such ae-| 
royal master’s unpopularity without a regret, y vorion excusable. 
and hurrying the whole country on to inevit-: Then the duke, with more crafty eloquence 
able ruin with reckless unconcern. than was needful with the man, came to the 
He had come to Knowl-Ash to take posses- } subject of his visit. The king wanted money, 
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was compelled to levy taxes, and the clergy of ; from the favorite, and, in his petty rage, he 
the district would be expected to throw all its 3 stamped the red heel of his boot firmly into the 
influence into the royal cause. The rector of $ earth. His angry outburst was answered by 
Knowl-Ash being a leading divine in the dis- : shouts of wild; silvery laughter that made the 
trict, and a man looked up to with considera- 3 blessome tremble again, and, from behind g 
tion by the people, might be of great service to : fragment of the ruins, Bessie Westburn came 
the king in his difficulties, Nay, Charles had } out, with a glow of fan upon her face that 
himself spoken to the duke of this very person } : made the duke smile spite of himself. 

as a sure and powerful friend to the royal cause. ; ‘Wasn't it beautiful?” she exclaimed, clasp. 

This crafty falsehood had its effect even with ‘ing her hands in childish delight. ‘What » 
so pure a man as the rector. - His true heart ; flutter it made going up through the leaves! 
glowed with pleasure at the bare thought of his $ ; And you can’t reach it! Oh! Randal, Randal, 
humble name being known to the king; but it} his cap has got out of reach, and there is the 
was not needful to the duke’s design. With all ; feather, fluttering, fluttering like a white bird! 
‘the powers of his body and his mind, the good ‘Come, get it down. Don’t you see how the 
man was ready, nay, eager to aid his sovereign, ; drops are falling on his grace? Come, I say.” 
whose rights were, in fact, a portion of his own ; But Randal did not hear, or would not come, 
divine belief. ;and the white feather still fluttered, just out of 

Thus with his task made easy, the duke spent ; reach. The duke made an effort to bring it 
but little time in arranging the means by which ; down, but only succeeded in deluging himself 
his master’s interests might be advanced, and $ with a fresh shower of moist petals. 
having only an amateur’s interest in the great Bessie called again for Randal, but, receiving 
black letter folio that cumbered the room, he } no response, sprang up a fragment of the ruined 
took leave, making an adroit excuse to come $ wall that shot out toward the tree, and, with 
again. hight leap, dashed at the cap and brought it 

As he went forth, Buckingham cast many a ; down, half-burying herself in the grass as she 
bright glance around the rooms and quaint pas- } swung herself to the earth again. 
sages, hoping, perhaps, to discover stately Bar- } “There it is, my lord duke!” she cried, 
bara or pretty Bess lingering in the path of} smoothing the plume with her hand. “Justa 
his notice. Byt no, the house was profoundly : drop or two here and there, to prove our apple- 
quiet, and he met nothing more interesting than ; trees can make themselves brave with jewels 
the antique serving-man, who opened the door § : as the king’s friend. But they’ll soon be gone, 
with clumsy reverence, and stood upon the {and so shall I; for Randal hasn’t half-buried 
threshold bowing him out. ‘ the rook yet.” 

By his orders the attendants, who were to “Not yet, pretty one, not yet!” cried the 
accompany him on his ride to the castle, had : duke, settling the cap on his head, and smooth- 
withdrawn with their horses to the highway; < ing down his curls with a earessing hand. 
and in order to reach them he was compelled ; ‘First let me thank you.” 
to cross the orchard and pass through the ruins, $ “Oh! no, no, I want not thanks from any 
® beautiful walk at all times, but now rendered ; ‘ one—least of all from your highness.” 
heavenly by clouds of blossoms and light exha- “Indeed! And why not from me?” 
lations of morning dew, that were half-perfyms, “Oh! it makes me feel so foolish to haves 
half-mist, ; tall, splendid lord, that is almost a king, thank- 

The duke strode along the footpath, kepping | : ing a little bit of a maiden like me, as if I really 
in the center to protect his russet-leather boots } were somebody!” 
from the drops that rained down from the wt ‘And so you are, sweet child. One of the 
trodden grass when brushed against. Thus he } most beautiful little souls in the world!” 
went, picking his way daintily with his heada} ‘AmI? But, then, what’s the use? No one 
little bent, till a diamond ornament that held} ever found it out but your highness. Besides, 
the white feather to his cap caught the twigs 3 you are laughing at me; I see it in your eyes.” 
of a drooping bough, and down came a shower: ‘No, I am only admiring you with all my 
of drops and pink leaves upon the rich velvet } senses.” 
of his dress; while the cap, with its diamonds “Oh! how I wish Oliver could hear you!” 
and its snowy feather, took a flight upward with ; “And who is Oliver, pray? Your sweet- 
the recoiling branch, leaving his long curls in } heart?” 
the wind, 3 My sweet-heart? No, indeed. But he's 

An oath, sofily smothered in French, broke } Barbara’s.” 
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THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 





«Your sister's? Now I remember. It was; the daisies, that he might have room to move 
the young man who was with her by the road $ on. 
iiadenns black-browed a churlasIever: ‘So have the sunbeams, my merry damsel,” 
watwe”: $ he answered, laughing the clouds from his face. 

“Isn't he?’”’ said Bess, confidentially. ‘And : “See, you have spoiled a pair of shoes in our 
goctoss-grained! I'd like to have anybody call service. I will send you another set from the 
me beautiful before him, or Barbara, either, for 3 the court, more worthy those dainty feet.” 
that matter.” $ Bessie looked at her country-made shoes with 

“Why, what is your beauty to him? Is the 3 uncouth heels, and silver buckles. 
fellow a Turk, to monopolize a whole house-} ‘A little wetting does not harm them,” she 
hold?” said, innocently. 

“A Tork? That’s some sort of a heathen. «Still, a foot like that should be clad in silk. 
Wo; he isn’t that; at any rate, not quite yet, } It would kill the young queen with envy.” 
though he has taken to praying in all sorts of} ‘You are laughing at me because I am 
eut-of-way places.” country-bred,” answered Bessie, flushing up. 

“Hal” ‘* Were I standing before the queen, this minute, 

“And exhorting!” she would not deign to look at me.” 

“Indeed! What is the young man’s name?” Buckingham laughed. 

“Oliver. Haven’t I told you?” ‘‘Perhaps not. Pretty women are not exactly 

“But he has another name?” calculated to render her majesty gracious, and 

“Oh! yes. Cromwell—Oliver Cromwell.’”’ she seldom likes that which Buckingham ad- 

“I shall remember it,”’ said the duke, with a{ mires. But I shall make this Reynolds, who 
smile that Bessie did not quite like. will not obey your call, jealous.” 

“No, don’t,” she whispered, “if it will do Bessie began to laugh. 
him any harm; for Barbara loves—that is, he ‘‘Reynolds! My cousin’s name is Randal,” 
is an old, old friend of ours, and I like him “Ah, ha! he is your cousin, then! What 
very much.” kind of a lad is he?” 

“Another reason why he will be remem- “Your grace should know, inasmuch as it 
bered!” 3 was but this morning you gave him a match- 

Bessie looked in his face wonderingly. It $lock, all bestrewn with silver flowers, with 
wasdark and frowning. Two upright lines had 3 which he has just shot our oldest rook, and 
gathered between his eyes, and they had filled § half battered down the kitchen chimney.” 
vith sinister light. So pampered and selfish 3 ‘*What—ho, ho! this is too comical!—and 
had this man become, that he could not brook § was the young man your cousin? I had sooner 
the idea of another person possessing rights, thought the gun would have knocked him down 
even when they did not interfere with himself. : than the chimney.” 

As for caprices, he could tolerate them in nos ‘And so it did almost.” 
one. : “Ha, ha, ha! Tell him to come over to the 

“Where is your sister Barbara?” he ques- ; castle, and he shall have a horse to match the 
fined. «She did not appear, while I was with } gun.” 
her father.” “Shall I tell Randal this in fair sooth?” 
Ba - is in her room. ras don’t like: ‘In fair sooth, yes. Now, pretty one, I must 

roaming about the house when court be gone.” 
gillants are visiting it.” > He made a step forward, lifted her suddenly, 

“So he forbade her to appear?” with both hands, to a level with his face, and 

“Forbade? Nay, sister Barbara has a will; kissed her on the mouth, laughing all the time. 
of her own; I can tell you that.” She struggled a little, blushed vehemently, and, 

“Still, she obeys this rude churl?” when he set her down, clenched both hands, 

“Does she? I don’t know.” drawing her breath sharply, as if the kiss had 

Bessie was a bright little creature, and felt } wounded her. 
on the moment that she was disturbing deep ‘‘He should not do that, if he were the king * 
waters; 80 she took refuge in her childishness } himself!” she cried, tears of angry shame fiash- — 
sain. . ing into her eyes. ‘I wonder how he dare! 
hee me!” was her pretty exclamation. } What, if Randal had seen him! What——” 

If I haven’t been standing in your high-; She stopped suddenly, and drew in her breath, 
bess’ path all this time!” Buckingham had returned when half-way to the 

Bhe stood aside demurely, treading down} road. 
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154 THE BROKEN TROTH-PLIGHT. 
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“‘Have I made you angry?” he said, reach- : a little heap of brown earth that he had been 
ing forth his hand, with a smile which many a $ carefully leveling. 
wiser woman could not have resisted. ‘There, that sin is covered up,”’ he said, pat. 
She put both hands behind her, and a tear ? ting down the turf with both hands. “T only 
flashed to her burning cheek. hope his old ghost won’t come out and perc) 
“Yes, you have!” -itself on the chimney. My heart would go 
‘And you will not forgive?” down like a stone with the first caw!” 
Bessie shook her head, and strove hard to ‘‘Come away—come away, Randal,” said Bes. 
sie. ‘I begin to think it isn’t good for us to 


keep from smiling. 
“So beautifal, and so malicious!” he per- be so much among the ruins. It seems to m 
sisted. as if you and [ had been committing murder!” 
“Tam not malicious! Only—only——” ‘“‘Murder! there it is. I hope shooting a rook 
“Only vexed—annoyed!” oesn’t strike’ you in that light, Bessie; if it 
oes, the thing is sure to come out.” 


Yes, that is it.” 
“And T am very penitent.” ‘‘T was not thinking of the rook,” answered 
Bessie, dejectedly. 


Bessie looked at him through her angry tears. 
His face was grave, his eyes a little troubled. ‘‘Not thinking of him?” 
‘‘Why didn’t you come when I called, Raz- 


The young creature began to pity him. 
“T—I am not angry, that is, not very angry.” $ dal?” Bessie demanded, sitting wearily down. 
“I thought it was my uncle coming across 


‘*Which should only make me hate myself 
the more!” g the orchard, and so walked off toward the house, 


“That is hard.” * But there he sat in the study, reading, and | 
“Not so hard as your displeasure.” ‘ took a roundabout way to the ruins again. Who 


“Oh! I have a terrible temper; everybody at } was it you were talking with, Bess?” 
Bessie gave an impatient movement of the 
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home says that!” 


“They slander you. It is I that have been ; head, but made no answer. Poor child! she was 
rash; yet you are not implacable.” burying her secret also. 


“Oh! but Tam!” Meantime the Duke of Buckingham went 
“What, with those dimples coming back?” ; Inughing down to the high-road, where a hané- 
“T can’t help that! If one’s dimples will! ful of his followers were waiting for him. He 
come crowding up in the wrong moment, it 3 gave no explanation of his prolonged absence; 
isn’t in human nature to keep them back. Still ; but mounted his horse in high spirits, and wa 
one can be very angry for all that.” ; about putting him toa sharp speed, whens 
“Then I must go away knowing that you ; sound very unusual in those parts struck his 
hate me?” ; ear. He bent his head and listened; the lov, 
She looked at him earnestly, held out her } heavy rumbling of wheels and a confused clat 
hand, and smiled a demure, little smile. : ter of hoofs grew more and more distinct. 
“Good-by, your highness; your people will ; “Tt is a carriage,” he muttered, ‘with out 
be impatient.” riders. What can this mean?” 
‘*And so shall I till we meet again.’ 3 Drawing up in the middle of the road, he 
He looked at her with well assumed sadness, i waited with his eyes keenly fixed on a cloud d 
bowed low and went away, casting reproachful } dust that came rolling round a shoulder of the 
glances behind. The girl followed him with ; > hill which shut out a distant view. Surelyil 
her eyes till the wave of his white plunte could § was a carriage, ponderousty splendid, like the 
no longer be seen. Then she sat down on a one he had himself brought down to the country. 
fragment of the ruin and fell into thought. : Postillions and outriders broke from the dus, 
What. was the court like which sent forth such and in the confusion Buckingham caught 
splendid specimens of manhood? What must $ ; glimpse of his own colors worn by the ott 
the king be when his courtiers seemed almost § S riders. Putting spurs to his horse, he dashel 
superhuman? Could it be possible that she, \ forward to meet the carriage. It came torwtut: 
simple Elizabeth Westburn, had talked fami- : ‘den halt, which threw half the horses on theit 
liarly with the great favorite, smiled in his face, haunches, and made the trappings rattle likes 
nay The next thought covered her with } hail-storm. 
blushes; she buried her face in both hands, re- Buckingham rode up to the side of the quak- 
viling herself with impatient words. Then she ; ing vehicle, One of the leathern curtains ¥# 
started up and plunged into the ruins, where} uplifted, and the face of a beautiful woms 
she found Randal on his knees, laying turf on ! looked out, (ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Turs war!’’ said Mr. Holmes, with a partly :seription papers to the tune of twenties and 
affected, and a partly real impatience. ‘It will ’ fifties, and thought it liberal. But, a change 
pever cease demanding; it will rob us of every- } has come o’er the spirit of our dream. We 
thing. Increased taxation, increased prices— ; $ must go up to the hundreds now. The public 
lessening incomes—contributions here, and con- § ‘ know what I have contributed to the ‘bounty 
tributions there. Nothing will be left of us in § fund;’ for the committee is garrulous.” 
the end!” “Yes; I saw your name down for five hun- 

“If the nation’s life is saved, the cost will $ ‘ dred dollars.” 
not be too dear,’”’ was answered. ‘All that a3 3. As Iwas saying, we are up to the hundreds 
man hath, will he give for his life. All that: : now,” resumed Mr. Holmes. ‘But I am not 
the people have, will they give to save this ; the one to flinch or make wry faces. I decided 
nation.” 5 on the amount at once, and sent a check to the 

“T have not held back, so far, Mr. Browning.” committee. I like money as well as any of my 
There was a tone of self-approval—something a i neighbors; and I have reason to do so, for I 
little boastful—about Mr. Holmes. ‘‘No one can : worked hard enough to get it. But what will 
say that I have refused to contribute my share. } our money be worth if this accursed rebellion 
How much do you suppose I have given to the 3 should prevail? If our country is lost, what 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloons, during the past of the people?” 
year ?”? 3 “True enough, Mr. Holmes—what of the 

The person with whom he was conversing—; people? To save this government, is worth 
we have called him Mr. he ai meee his; the sacrifice of every dollar we possess,” with 
head, saying, ‘‘I can’t imagine.” a faint, involuntary sigh. 

“You'd hardly credit the sum. Six hundred 3 3 ‘‘And I sometimes fear,” replied the other, 
dollars! Yes, six hundred dollars! That’s what } ‘‘that it will take the last dollar. Iwas count- 
T'végiven in this direction alone. It costs just {ing up, only to-day, what it has cost me in 
about a hundred dollars to give a meal to one } actual gifts of money, to say nothing of losses 
regiment of a thousand men. So, you see, Pye’ ’in business and depreciated values, The sum 
fed six thousand brave soldiers on their way : ’ almost frightened me. Four thousand dollars! 
through our city. That’s something toward; It’s true. I am not speaking boastfully—I 
helping the country.” ; ¢ don’t take merit to myself. I only declare the 

“You have done nobly in this,” said Mr. : S fact. Hundreds and thousands around me are 
Browning. “If all would but do as well, doing as much, or more. Treasure is being 
according to their means.” § poured out like water.” 

“Yes, if all would do as well,” responded § ‘‘And blood!” said a low, clear voice, that 
Mr. Holmes. ‘But all won't do as well. I’m$ ; * penetrated like a sword. The speaker was a 
not taking merit to myself. I’ve only done my woman. She had been a silent listener. 
duty. When the state is in danger, every true} ‘Yes, and blood!” answered Mr. Holmes. 
titizen will spring to the rescue.” : It was but an echo, faint and failing. 

And Mr. Holmes leaned back in his chair, ‘‘Which is more precious than gold.” The 
the image of dignified self-approval. voice was still low and clear, cutting down to 

“Then there is the ‘bounty fund,’” remarked § conviction like the thrust of a sword. “And 
one of the little group who were conversing. : life,” added the speaker. Her calmness failed. 
“If there was nothing besides feeding the sol- There was a throb in her voice. She arose, 
diets, on their way through, this would be a with a quiet, repressed manner, and went from 
light matter.” the room. 

“Light as a feather!” broke in Mr. Holmes. “Who is she?” asked Mr. Holmes, with a 
“Yes, there is the ‘bounty fund,’ as you say. ; shame-look on his face. 

Well, I've done my part in that direction also. $ «Her name is Edgar.” 
The time was when we put our names to sub- ; “Not the widow of Capt. Edgar?” . 
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156 FRIENDSHIP.—ABSENT FRIENDS. 


“Yee.” ¢ the world’s rough places were smooth for her 
He dropped his eyes. A shadow crept over : feet; and if he had been spared, they would 
his face. have been kept smooth, But, as I have said, 
‘*More precious than gold!” he said, look- in his loss she has lost all; and now her hands, 
ing up after a few moments. ‘Yes, yes. And unused to labor, are reaching out, and search. 
what a rebuke! I, boastfally talking, in her ; ing for the means of self-support.” 
presence, of my golden offerings, when she had ‘Has she children?” 
given blood and life, in her brave, heroic hus- “Two.” 
band! Gold and treasure may come back again, ‘‘ Widowed—fatherless!” 
but not so blood and life.” “And poor.” 


wees, 


POOLE IOLOSTA 


‘She has given gold and treasure as well as: A long silence followed. In breaking it, the 
life,” said one. ‘In losing her husband, she : subject was not renewed; nor was there any 
has lost all. There were few truer, kinder, } more parade of money-contribution and sacri- 
better men than Capt. Edgar. While he lived, ° fice for the war. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


How often, as the shadows fell Tears, burning tears, well to my eyes, 
O’er Winter’s stormy day, And fall upon the page, 

And some forgotten grief resumed Yet why should you have striven with life, 
Its old accustomed sway— Unequal war to wage? 


A well-known ring, a merry voice T i 
‘oo gentle, generous, easily grieved, 
Would break the dull repose, To struggle ever more 


And, laughingly, we brushed away With hardness, envy, bitterness, 
The snow-flakes from your clothes. ‘Acad hie % edi cooret 
And even the cheerful fire grew I left a kiss upon your brow, 
More radiant for your face, A white rose on your bier, 
And yours was still the softest chair, And said to God, in silent prayer, 
And still the warmest place; “Tis well to slumber here!” 
And when, around the social board, I wined dwar Gch den ot tiet— 
Mirth winged the speeding hours, wa ‘ais air ehought tas 
<~- eas ne 5 ag ite space, But hope’s sweet strains since then have lost 
'wo happier hearts than ours. Their harmony for me. 
And starry eve will turn to day, 
And day to starry eve— 
And time itself for me must end 
Ere I shall cease to grieve. 





But years have passed away since then, 
And brought us bitter pain, 

And they have laid you in the grave, 
Earth’s bright dreams dreamed in vain. 
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ABSENT FRIENDS. 


BY GRACE GORDON. 


"Pre evening, bright, and beautiful, And there are those long gone to rest, 
In this, our Northern clime; Beneath the church-yard mould; 

Pve listened to the merry bells, The hearts that once so truly loved, 
Soothed by their pleasing chime— In death are hushed and cold. 

I’ve gazed upon the star-gemmed sky— Yet, though, till life’s last sun shall set, 
Watched the soft moonbeams’ play— AN We'll meet again no more; 

And, musing thus, my thoughts have strayed I know those dear ones are not lost, 
To loved ones far away. But only gone before. 


How oft, in such an hour as this, In fancy they are near to-night— 
Will wayward fancy rove They come at memory’s call: 

O’er mountain, wave, and forest wild, The grave, the gay, the beautifal, 
To those we dearly love. I seem to see them all! 

In fancy they age with me now, And thus, at twilight’s solemn hour, 
The friends I love the best— They ever come to me: 

Though some are in an Eastern clime— The loyed—the lost—the “far away”— 
Some in the distant West. : All live in memory. 
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Search. CIGAR-STAND. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


cane, the same that is used for caning chairs, 

only it must not be split. The little article we 

are now describing is intended for a Cigar- 

; Stand. The frame of this is made of twelve 

3 pieces of cane nailed together at all the places 

: where they cross each other, leaving a short 

length at the bottom to form the feet, and a 

shorter length at the top by way of ornament, 

$the ends of the cane being cut very evenly. 

$ When the frame is completed, a square case 

’ the right size just to slip within is made in per- 

} forated cardboard. On each of the four sides a 

3 slight pattern must be worked, either in beads, 

wool, or silk; or what is perhaps more durable 

3 for this purpose, the stamped leather ornaments 

3 now so much in fashion. The interior should 

$ be lined with a dark glazed paper, and when 

Incenvurry and taste produce a continual suc- ; slipped into the cane frame, fastened at the four 

eession of ornamental articles for the decoration ; corners with four bows of ribbon, both at the 

of home and for the convenience of domestic $ top and bottom. When filled with cigars, it 

life. The present fashion in Paris for many of } should be placed in the room where the gentle- 

these drawing-room elegancies, where frames 3 men of the house usually enjoy the indulgence 
are required, is to have them made of bamboo ‘ of smoking. 





FLOWER VASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue five parts which form the whole of this ; 
pretty vase are to be cut separately in either $ 
cloth or velvet of some pleasing color, the aize 3 
being determined according to the place which 3 
it is intended to occupy, being larger for the § 
center of the table than for the mantleshelf. It 3 
is to be observed that the part which bends over } 
the top, and that which spreads out to form the 3 
stand at the bottom, are each attached to the} 
eenter-piece, there being only five in all. Work } 
omthe outer piece of cloth or velvet some pretty 3 
design in seed beads in a mixture of clear and 3 
*paque white, gold ‘and steei; or cover it over 3 
With little stafs in beads, or in some of those } 
gilt stars or other gilt ornaments which have 
been so much used for trimming hair-nets. The } 
outside pieces of the five parts are left plain at 
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158 HEARTH-RUG. 





the top; but the tops of the inside pieces are; are to be attached to them, the tops being bent 
dotted over with chalk-white beads. Cut the: ; over, and the bottoms spread out, which cag 
shape in five pieces of cardboard, sew a fine § easily be done by means of the wire. It is an 
wire round each, stretch the work on the out- 3 improvement to have the outside of one color 
side with its lining in the inside, bind with a and the lining of another—namely, crimson and 
very narrow white ribbon, and sew all round § purple, or violet and brown. Any simple glass 
with short strings of beads, so as entirely to: ; S vessel containing flowers may be slipped into 
conceal the ribbon. It will be necessary to? the interior of these vases, which have a rich 
procure a wire framework for the inside, which, $ and tasteful effect either on the mantleshelf or 
having a ring round the upper part as well as $ on the center of the table. 

at the stem, will support the five pieces which ; 





HEARTH-RUG. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Margriats.—No. 20 canvas and twelve-, difficulty as to the number of canvas, decide by 

threaded wool. counting the number of stitches on the pattern, 

In the front of the number, printed in colors, ; then count four times the number of threads 

is given a very beautiful pattern for a hearth- 3 of the canvas. This will determine for you the 
rag. It is done in a new stitch, which is now $ quality of the canvas. 

all the rage, partly because of the striking} This being a new kind of work, some difi- 

effect it produces, partly because of the ease; culty may, perhaps, be found, in the remoter 

with which it is worked. country districts, in buying the proper wools 

The stitch may be called a} and canvas. Persons, who desire materials, 

cross stitch, bué instead: therefore, and have no city friends to apply 

of the old-fashioned stitch $ to, may write to Jane Weaver, care of ‘Peter- 

covering two threads of § son's Magazine,” Philadelphia, who will pur- 

canvas each way, this stitch $ ; chase what they need and forward it by mail 

covers four threads each ; Sto their address, provided the money is en- 

way, as will be seen from $ : closed. Or she will answer questions as to . 

the accompanying pattern. If there is any > S eost, if addressed, post-paid, a stamp enclosed. 





BRAIDING AND BEAD PATTERN. 
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CROCHET LACE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Make 4 chain the required length. » ch into the loop made by the 5 ch of 2nd TOW, 

Ist Row.—Work in sc into every stitch. 3 5 ch, and 1 sc as before, * 

2nd Row.—7 sc into 7 stitches of ist row, * 53 : 4th Row.—8 sc, * 5 ch into the 1st loop, 5 ch 
ch, skip 8 stitches, and then work 7 sc into 7 into the 2nd loop, 5 ch and 8 se, * 


stitches as before, *. 5th Row.—1 sc, * 6 ch into the 1st loop, 5 ch 


Srd Row.—5 sc igto the 7 so of last row, * 53 into the 2nd loop, 5 ch into the 8rd loop, 5 ch 
2 into the center stitch of the 3 se of 4th row, *. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


(CONCLUDED FROM LAST NUMBER.) 
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ANTI-MACASSAR IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Ovr illustration is a portion of an anti-ma- ; with a double stitch in the seventh stitch of the 
cassar formed of stars. To those young ladies : last row; chain five, loop in with double stiteb, 
who are expert in the use of the crochet needle ; leaving one between; chain five again, and loop 
anTlustration is a sufficient guide; but for those} in the same way on the next stitch; turn, and 
who have not had much practice in this sort of chain nine; loop in, chain five, loop in, chain 
work, we will endeavor to make the explana-{ three, and work ten double stitches; loop into 
tions as simple/as possible, so that, with the S the next division of the center, and continue to 
double assistance, they cannot fail in being suc- : repeat these rows until there are twelve poinis 
cessful in the undertaking. Make a chain of} to the star. When the twelve leaves are finished, 
twenty-four stitches; join this-into a ring, on ‘work the cotton up the side, and form another 
which work twelve loops in double crochet in} point, which completes the star. Make o sufi- 
every other stitch, with one chain between; in} cient number of these stars, and unite them 
three or four places, make two chain between, gether at every two points; this will forms 
to allow the circle to increase. Having done} six-sided star; about eleven on each side vill 
this, work twelve chain, turn, and work ten; make a good sized square. Finish with a rich 
double loops in the chain; then loop in with fringe knotted into each point of the stars, all 
one stitch of double crochet into the first divi- }round the outside edge. This will be founds 
sion * a center, turn, chain nine; loop in* ery pretty and useful ornament. 
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CARD-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tars little article looks very pretty 
on a drawing-room table, and is a suit- 
able present for a friend, or a contri- 
bution toward a fancy fair. It is ne- 
cessary to order the frame ready made 
from a wire-worker, so that it should 
be firm and sufficiently strong for the 
purpose for which it is intended. Be- 
fore commencing the ornamental part 
of the work, it is requisite that the 
frame should be wound round in every 
part with coarse cotton. The interior a 
of each circle is then filled in with ‘ - : 
either blue and gold, or blue and steel beads, { work. The prettiest design for this purpose is 
by making a small ring of the gold beads and ; a group of roses, or some rich crimson flowers, 
atiaching it to the ring with strings of pe res on canvas, with the ground filled in 
blue beads. Each of the circles is filled in the } with clear-white beads. A round of cardboard 
same manner; the other vacancies are filled in { must then be cut out, and a thin layer of wad- 
with loops of alternate gold and blue beads. ; ding must be laid over it; the worked canvas 
After this is done long threads of the blue beads } must then be tightly stretched over and stitched 
must be strung on stout crochet cotton, and the ? down, and a row of thick chenille is then car- 
vire outline be entirely covered by twisting it; ried all round in the inside of the basket, to 
round and round close together, so that the} cover any little blemishes occasioned by fasten- 
covered wire should be entirely hid by the 3 ing down the bottom of the basket. This com- 
beads. The bottom of the basket is in wool ‘ pletes this ornamental article. 





BEAD-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Turse articles, which are expressly intended 
for bead work, require that the foundation 
frame should be purchased ready for the orna- 
mental part of the work, as it is necessary they 
should be firm and secure. When this is ob- 
tained, there is no other difficulty ; and to com- 
Mence, every part of the wire must be bound 
round with knitting cotton, so as to give ita 
regular roundness. The interior of each pine 
is then filled in with white and steel beads, 
oe steel bead being at the point of every dia- 
mond, This is a simple pattern, but one which 
has & very pretty effect. When all the pines 
ate filled in, the outline must be entirely covered 3 canvas with Berlin wool, a group of flowers 
vith strings of small beads, twisted round and } being the most appropriate; this is stretched 
Tound, so as completely to hide the white cot- over a circle of cardboard, which must be 
fon. The bottom of the basket is worked on? slightly wadded. A thick chenille or oigting 
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162 THE NAIM CLOAK. 





of ribbon must be laid round the edge after the ably. The design‘for the bottom of the baske 
bottom is stitched down to the wires, to hide } in Berlin wool work can easily be selected from 
the stitches. A handle can easily be added to : the beautiful colored illustrations which hay 
this basket, which should bu covered with beads. $ been presented from time to time with thiy 
Two bead or silk tassels should be placed where $ Magazine. 

it is set on, which improves the effect consider- ; 





THE NAIM CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Z 
i 


SS 


Ovr diagram, this month, is of a fashionable; No. 3. One Hatr or Bao. 
cloak, called The Naim Cloak in Paris. An j No. 4. SLEEvE. 
engraving of the cloak is given above. It isa’ Those who copy this pattern must be careful 
paletot pattern and is made short. The mate-$to lengthen the side 30 C, (12 inches) from 
wial may be either cloth, velvet, or thick silk. ; the places marked with crosses, following the 
The ornaments consist of binding arranged in ; bias, in order to have sufficient length and ful- 
arabesques. ness. The same must be done with No. 8 back, 
No. 1. Front or Cioak. 3 except that it must be lengthened 45 C (!8 
No. 2. Srpz. * inches), from the crosses. 
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DIAGRAM OF NAIM- CLOAK. 
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DRAWING-ROOM UAMP-SHADE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


adopting the fashion of a new and ornamental 
‘shade for their drawing-room lamps. The illus. 
tration we are now introducing represents one 
of them, and is to be made in the following 
manner:—Cut five treble pieces of the shape 
which appears in our engraving, sufficiently 
palarged, of course, to fit the lamp for which 
the shade is designed. Two thicknesses are to 
be in green silk gauze, and one in white cotton 
net. In this way each of the five pieces will be 
formed of three thicknesses. - The ornaments 
upon these may be done in different ways. A 
slight group of flowers, executed in very light 
embroidery of colored floss silk is the first; or 
sprigs or groups of flowers may be cut out from 
pieces of silk or short lengths of ribbon, and 
gummed; or the parts may be crossed with 
strings of the small seed beads of clear white, 
so as to form a diamond pattern over the whole. 
The “ornamental part being finished, all the 
pieces are to be worked round in buttonhole- 
stitch, the three points at the bottom being 
more raised and bolder, and a tassel attached 
toeach. A wire ring, sufficiently large to pass 
over the chimney-glass of the lamp with ease, 
must now be covered with either crochet, or 
$ buttonhole-stitch in green purse silk, and the 

Tue ladies in-Paris who wish to give their : pieces fastened round the top, which completes 
Crawing-rooms an air of superior elegance, are * the work. 








CIGAR-CASE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


$ they often want renewing. The most appro 

priate material is Russia leather or kid for this 

purpose, although velvet is frequently used 

3 They are made extremely ornamental by ei 

Narre spd on kid, either in colored silks or vey 

small steel and black beads. Our illustratios 

gives the shape and manner of the arrangement 

but this pattern must, of course, be enlarged. 

- is intended for working in colored silks it 

Tue steel frames of these little articles last $ bright tints, the leaves and stalks being in dif- 
much aa than the cases themselves, so that ’ ferent shades of green. Cigar-cases are alse 
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very pretty worked in gold-thread embroidery. } should be properly mounted by an experienced 
Any of these ways will be found suitable for person, otherwise the beauty of the work is 
this purpose. It is always necessary that they } much injured. 





HANGING PORTFOLIO ON STAND. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 





Ir is now the fashion, when an evening enter- . elegant in many ways. When large, they look 
tainment is given, to provide as many different } handsome by being worked in silk applique sur- 
smusements as possible, so that the tastes of all’} rounded with an outline in gold thread, choosing 
the guests may be in some degree gratified.;a handsome pattern for the purpose. -This 
The interest felt in works of art is becoming} Magazine has given to its subscribers many 
More extended. A collection of photographs is $ beautiful designs in colors for Berlin wool work ; 
often found in every drawing-room, embracing 3 many of these would form beautiful covers for 
Many sizes; these ought, of course, to be care- } this article worked on canvas. Another more 
fally preserved in cases, and the portfolio on a $ simple style is to braid a rich pattern on cloth or 
Sand is one of the most convenient arrange-: merino, Any one of these ways is appropriate 
ments. Qur illustration shows the shape of the } for covering these large cases, and making them 
Mand. It is the ornamental covering of the $ sufficiently ornamental to take their place in any 
tase which brings it among our Work-Table ; drawing-room, and worthy the honor of being 
descriptions. These cases may be made very the receptacles of these marvels of modern art. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. How “Pzrerson” Mages 11s Way.—A lady writes:— 
Prorurz FRrames.—It is a matter of regret that the very ; “When I came out West, I went to a book-store to get 
often elegant and tasteful drawings which young ladies > Your Magazine, but the clerk said, ‘He didn’t know Peter. 
execute at school under the instructions of their master, $ $son’s Magazine. Where was it published?’ On making 
while practicing the most interesting pictorial art, are laid inquiries at the post-office, I found that two copies were 
aside and buried in portfolios, merely for the want of some § taken here in a town of four or five thousand inhabitants, 
easy means of hanging them upon the walls of an apart- 3 3 > So, last December, I went to work to get a club for Peter. 
ment in such a way as to preserve them from the injuries § son. After awhile I succeeded in getting a club of eight, 
of dust and atmosphere. We some time back gave an idea ¢ $ Well, this full, when it was time for clubbing for Peterson 
of frames for this purpose; but as one even more simple 3 3 again, the ladies did not wait to be called on to renew their 
may be found more widely useful, we suggest the following 3 ‘ subscriptions, but called on me, and, without the least 
as being perfectly easy for any young lady to accomplish. ¢ $ effort, ten subscribers were obtained, and with a little 
First procure a glass and piece of pasteboard the size of the s assistance from another lady, sixteen were soon found, If 
drawing, lay this last between them, and bind the whole } : Iwas able to go out, in two days time I would be able t 
round with a pasted strip of paper, so as to hold the whole ; $ send you sixteen more; but my health will not permit; a 
securely together. Then take four narrow strips of wood $ you must take the will for deed. I have set a young lady 
three or four inches longer than the dimensions of the to get another club, and when last I heard from her, she 
drawing, so as to allow the corners to wrap over and pro- only lacked one for a club of eight. One lady told her hus 
ject; cover these with either a black or a dark ruby-color § band to see me and subscribe for Peterson, for she would 
velvet, by sewing the edges together with a strong thread } not keep house without it.” 
at the back, from thence into a frame, so as to cover the $ —_— 
edges of the drawing; secure them with a screw at the cor-2 (CameLias, AND THE CAUSE OF THEIR Bups FALLING.—Asit 
ners, and then cover the head with one of those lacquered 3 is very unusual for unhealthy plants of this kind to bes 
curtain rosettes, which are made with a prong or nail at } well set for bloom, we should imagine that neglect in some 
the back, and which, being easily fastened in, form a pretty 3 shape or other is the occasion of their buds dropping—an 
and appropriate ornament for the corners. These frames 3 evil which may arise from two causes, viz: when the ball 
may be made from one to three inches wide, according to 3 of large plants has been permitted to get dry in the center 
the size of the article. They are particularly suitable for s from continual but inefficient surface waterings, or when 
flower drawings, for pencil drawings, and for heads in $ the plants have become water-logged from defective drain 
crayons, and have a very pretty effect for the boudoir, the 3 age. In either case we should recommend you to repo 
morning-room, or even the drawing-room of a tasteful 2 them immediately. Should the latter cause be the reason, 
country cottage. it will be necessary to put the plants into smaller pots, 
using a compost of a light, sandy nature, and allowing 
them bottom heat no longer than sufficient to cause the 


A CHEAP AND PHILosopHicaL ORNAMENT.—Fill a clear glass 
bottle with distilled water, in which dissolve some sugar 3 roots to work freely. They may then be repotted again, 
of lead, about three cents worth to half a pint of water. ? shaded, and hardened off by degrees as soon as the young 
Insert a scrap of sheet zinc into the cork, long enough to } wood is made. If the former.cause has produced the mis 
reach half-way down the bottle when the cork is in; the § ; chief, then the soil should be made firm round the sides of 
lower part of the zinc may be cut into two or three forks } the pot, so as to throw the water into the center of the 
and twisted like branches of a tree. The strip of metal is ; balls, which, with a little extra heat and shade, will accom 
no sooner immersed in the solution than the latter begins $ plish all that is requisite. 
to act chemically upon it, and delicate feathery crystals of 3 
lead will cover the whole of the submerged portion. The $ 3 
deposit and growth of the lead may be watched with a3 
magnifying glass, and will continue to increase for some ~ 
hours, and can only be stopped by carefully pouring out 
the solution and replacing it with distilled water; it will, 
however, cease of itself when all the lead is deposited. ° 
The result looks like an inverted tree or bush, oan thick many other eexterse of, enters, ‘Theve ve oe wee 
metallic foliage, glistening as the light happens to fall upon qeniepaes. Se Ctatey wom, WAS Gee be ght on 


he clothes 
it. It need scarcely be remarked that sugar of lead is ~rty dagen way GAs be 4 rs — ang yan 
poisonous to swallow. than do those made of the ordinary material. 
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FLANNEL Starys—We must not forget to mention 4 
novelty, the advantages of which will be readily under 
stood by all persons who know how beneficial flannel is 
to health. The novelty consists of flannel stays, made in 
striped material, red and black, black and white, and 


Panis Hovss-Dressrs.—In Paris, honse-dresses are now  bocker drawers which were used a little last winter, but 
made of almost unheard-of magnificence. For instance, which will come into great requisition this season. They 
imagine a velvet paletot long enongh to form a train, but- § 4% made in scarlet flannel, and are arranged wpe 
toned up the front, and trimmed all round with fur. One < ¢!@stic band round the waist, and an elastic at the bottom 
of these made of sapphire blue velvet, trimmed round the ; of each leg, to confine them properly at the knee. Scarlet 
throat, skirt, and sleeves with bands of chinchilla, is a flannel petticoat bodices will also rank amongst the com 
charming toilet. Another of pensee velvet with a rich : fortable articles of under-clothing for the cold weather. 
trimming of sable around it is magnificent; a third of ruby 3 aoe 
velvet with a trimming of swan’s down is dazzling—the $ $ Great Increase.—That “Peterson” is considered better 
three are destined for a young bride, the daughter of a $ than ever is proved by the great increase in our circulation 
banker, her fortune is, luckily enough, sufficiently large to $ $ this year, We are printing more than ever befure already, 
tallow of ie costly extravagancies. : and subscribers still continue pouring in by thousands. 
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Frrsceraty’s Crry Irem, after sixteen years existence, we ; familiar with every peculiarity of our forest scenery, and 
are glad to see, is better edited, more interesting, and more : who had been a deep and earnest student of nature, not 
foreible than ever. Its original tales, stories, and poetry, } only as the necessities of art required, but from an honest 
gre of a very high order, and it has gained the respect of § love and appreciation of its beauties. Every drawing isa 
the business commuuity by earnest advocacy of the true $ poem in itself. The man’s refined and poetic nature shows 
commercial interests of Philadelphia. Taken all in all, it ° itself on every page. Such a world of charming fancies, 
js one of the best Family and Business journals we have } and quaint conceits, as he has blended, it is impossible to 
ever had—a pure guide in morality, a companion for young $ describe; such a power and force of imagination, as he has 
and old, an intelligent authority in music, the drama, and $ displayed, it is difficult to express in words. The book 
painting. It is still published at 112 south Third street, : opens with Bryant’s “Death of the Flowers.” To say that 
and long will contine to be, we trust, an honorable proof of 3 he has added a new charm to this favorite poem, would be 
the enterprise and intellectual culture of our city. 2 feeble praise. He has made visible a host of fancies and 
$ pictures, which will give it tenfold value to all who read 
N it. An extract from Longfellow’s “Voices of the Night” 
} follows, and the work closes with several verses from Hal- 

Raytew. OF BBW BOOKS. : leck’s “Wyoming.” The sketches of scenery, in this last, 

The Poet's Journal. By Bayard Taylor. 1 vol.,12 mo. are extremely faithful—glimpses of that lovely valley, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a collection of poems, 3 such as one has always wished to possess, and which never 
chiefly on love, strung together by a narrative, which is 3 before have been fittingly portrayed. We remember writing 
also in poetry. The action is divided into three evenings. 3 of Mr. Hows’ former book, that it was a series of beautiful 
“The Poet’s Journal” is a transcript of the author’s heart- } surprises; of this one we can say, that it is even more than 
experiences. The confession, indeed, is so obviously made, N that. 
that we violate no confidence in alluding toit. But it would } : 
be unjust to discuss the work further, unless we could give 3 mn Wan; 4 Romance. From the German of Jean Paul 
to it more space than our limited room will allow. Under $ ®échter. Translated by Charles 7. Brooks. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
these circumstances we must content ourselves with quot- $ Dun: Tika & PF remade ts comowhat cingular thes 
ing one of the most beautiful of the poems:— $ this very celebrated fiction has never been translated be- 

2 fore. “Titan” is confessedly the master-piece of Jean Paul 








“The valley stream is frozen, 


The hills are cold and bare, 
And the wild white bees of Winter 
Swarm in the darkened air. 


I look on the naked forest: 
Was it ever green in June? 

Did it burn with gold and crimson 
In the dim Autumnal noon? 


T look on the barren meadow: 
Was it ever heaped with hay? 

Did it hide the grassy cottage, 
Where the sky-lark’s children lay? 


I look on the desolate garden: 
Is it true the rose was there? 

And the woodbine’s musky blossoms, 
And the hyacinth’s purple hair? 


I look on my heart, and marvel 
If Love were ever its own— 

If the Spring of promise brightened, 
And the Summer of passion shone? 


Is the stem of bliss but withered, 
And the root survives the blast? 
Are the seeds of the Future sleeping 

Under the leaves of the Past? 


Ab! yes, for a thousand Aprils 
The frozen gems shall grow, 


$ Richter: the work to which he devoted the ten best years 
i of his life; and no German writer, with the solitary ex- 
: ception, perhaps, of Goethe, was so eminently gifted with 
2 genius. In this book we see the entire results of the 
$ author’s life; all bis culture, all his speculations, and all 
3 his idiosyncrasies. Of the four principal female characters 
2 in the story, no two are alike, and each is harmonious with 
itself. Wrong and right are no less skillfully than faith- 
fully contrasted. A noble ideal continually inspires the 
narrator. The translation has been carefully prepared, 
Mr. Brooks, we see, acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Rev. Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, among others, for valu- 
able assistance in his task. The volumes are elegantly 
printed and bound. 

The Poems of Adelaide A. Proctor. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields.—Miss Proctor is the daughter of that 
popular lyrist, better known by his nom de plume of Barry 





Cornwall. She inherits much of his delicate fancy, inten- 
$ sified and heightened by her womanly nature. With many 
g of the poems in this volume our old subscribers are familiar, 
$ as we have frequently quoted them in these pages. Next 

month, however, we hope to make them acquainted with 
$ more; for we design to devote, if possible, an article to 


And the dews of a thousand Summers 
Wait in the womb of the snow.” § Miss Proctor, in order that her genius may be more widely 
The volume is printed with great elegance. Ticknor & } known and appreciated even than it is. The volume is one 
Fields always had taste, but lately, we think, they have { of the charming “blue and gold” series of Ticknor & 


been improving upon themselves. Fields. 


In the Woods, with Bryant, Longfellow, and Halleck. 3 The Bible as an Educating Power among the Nations. 
Mustrated by John A. Hows. New York: James 8S. Gre- By John S. Hart, LL. D. 1 vol.,16 mo. Philada: J.C. 
#ry—About two years since, Mr. Hows, by his illustra- ; Garrigues @ Co.—Whatever Mr. Hart writes is carefully, 
tions of Bryant’s “Forest Hymn,” elevated himself to a : honestly, and thoroughly done. His judgment is always 
position fur beyond what had ever been achieved, in this } sound, his scholarship is accurate, his subject is well- 
branch of art, by any American artist, and made for him N digested, his style is idiomatic, lucid, and terse. His pre- 
4% enviable reputation abroad. The work was received 3 sent subject is preciscly one of those which his character 
with the utmost enthusiasm, both in this country and in } of mind fits him especially to discuss. Need we add that 
England, and we have, as its successor, the beautiful volume 3 this little work ought to have a place in every family? 
tow before us. The progress which the artist has made is N Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. By Daniel But- 
truly wonderful! We find an increased freedom of hand- : terfield, Brigadier-General of Volunteers, U. S.A. 1 vol. 
ling, while all the delicacy and naturalness, which cha-} 18 mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—This little volume 
Ncterized the former work, are admirably retained. The } has really very superior merit. In addition to what it says 
reat charm of the book is its originality; so thoroughiy $ on camp and outpost duty, it contains standing orders and 

n, down to the slightest vine and flower, that one } extracts from the revised regulations for the army, rules 
feels it could only have been produced by a man who was > for health, maxims for soldiers, and duties for officers. 





168 HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. By Theodore Winthrop. > ; Sterp.—In laying a child to sleep he should be salt w upon 
1 wol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Pields.—This is a narra- ; the right side oftener than on the left; but twice in the 
tive of the late Major Winthrop’s experiences on our Paci- ° : twenty-four, at least, he should be changed to the left side, 
fic coast, and over parts of our boundless western posses- } N Laying him on his back, when he is awake, is enough of 
sions. The book has bits of fine description, scattered here ° } that posture, in which alone he can move his legs and arms 
and there, but, on the whole, is hardly worthy of Major Win- } with freedom. Place the cradle so that the light may come 
throp’s reputation. We doubt, had he lived, whether he $ equally on both eyes, which will save him from a custom 
would have permitted it to see the light, at least, without 3 of squinting. Infants cannot sleep too long; and it isa 
serious revisions. His fame, as a writer, must rest, we } favorable symptom when they enjoy a calm and long-con- 
think, on “Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent.” $ tinued rest, of which they should by no means be deprived, 

A History of France, from the earliest times to the estab- N as this is the greatest support granted to them by nature, 
lishment of the second empire, in 1852. IUustrated by en- 5 A child lives comparatively much faster than an adult; its 
gravings on wood. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper €; 3 blood flows more rapidly; and every stimulus operates 
Brothers —This is intended for a “Student’s History of 3 more powerfully. Sleep promotes a more calm and uniform 
France.” As such we can heartily recommend it. The $ 3 3 circulation of the blood. and it facilitates assimilation of 
narrative is well digested, is comprehensively told, and is 3 the nutriment received. The horizontal posture, likewiee, 
clothed in a clear, concise style. Of course, in such a work, > is the most favorable to the growth and bodily development 
one does not look for the stately pomp of a Gibbon, or the ; of the infant. 
picturesqueness of a Motley. The volume is illustrated with : 
numerous excellent wood-cuts. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


AB Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested bya 
§ practical housekeeper. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

InraNT TREATMENT.—The early management of youth ° 
has a more important influence on the health and happi- ; 
ness of man than is generally imagined, as at this period 3 SOUPS. 
of our existence the foundation is laid either for irremedi- ; Gravy Soup.—Nothing is better than shin of beef for this 
able debility or fur mental and bodily vigor. Infants con- $ soup, though pieces of the rump and other parts are used; 
sequently require constant care and indefatigable personal } the skin should be sawed in several places, and the marrow 
attention. $ extracted; this, if laid in the bottom of the saucepan, will 

Inrant Norstna.—A child, when it comes into the world, 3 take the place of butter; if marrow is not forthcoming, but 
should be laid for the first month upon a thin mattress, § ter must be employed; take a fourth of the quantity of ham, 
rather longer than itself, which the nurse may sometimes < \ stew gently until the gravy is extracted, care being taken 
keep upon her lap, that the child may always be straight, $ it does not burn; a little water may be employed by the 
and only sit up as the nurse slants the mattress. To set a 3 inexperienced, but not much; when it has nearly dried up 
child quite upright before the end of the first month is $ ‘ again, put in herbs, a couple of carrots cut very small. pep 
hurtful. Afterward the nurse may begin to set it up and 3 per ground, salt, a little white sugar (this can be omitted, 
dance it by degrees, and it must be kept as dry as possible. 3 but it materially adds to the flavor); add boiling water in 

Friction.—The clothing shouid be very light, and not ; requisite quantity, and stew gently for five hours; whea 
much longer than the child, that the legs may be got at } cold. remove the fat, and warm up as wanted. 
with ease, in order to have them often rubbed in the day 3 White Soup—General directions for white stock have 
with a warm band or flannel, and in particular the inside} been given, but ‘to prevent mistake, take a knuckle of 
of them. Rubbing a child all over takes off scurf, and veal, separated into.three or four pieces, a slice of ham 

makes the blood circulate. Rubbing the ankle-bones and 3 as lean as possible, a few onions, thyme, cloves, and mace, 
inside of the knees will strengthen those parts, and make 2 3 stew twelve or fourteen hours, until the stock is as rich a8 
the child stretch its knees, and keep them flat. N the ingredients can make it; an old fowl will make it much 

Positioy.—A nurse ought to keep a child as little in her 3 $ richer, if added. This soup must be made the day before 
arms as possitile, lest the legs should be cramped, and the } $ it is required; when removed from the fire, after being 
toes turned inwards. Let her always keep the child’s legs } N sufficiently stewed, let it cool, and then remove the fat, 
loose. The oftener the posture is changed the better. It } $ add to it four ounces of pounded blanched al ds, let it 
is injurious likewise to be laid always asleep on a person’s 3 boil slowly, thicken it with half a pint of cream and an 
knee. Her motions and conversation will disquiet him. $ egg; it should boil slowly for half an hour, and then be 
During the first fortnight or three weeks he should be $ 3 Berved. 
always laid on the bed, except when taken up to supply $ 2 Palestine Soup.—Take the liquor that a knuckle of veal 
his wants, which will give him habits of cleanliness at a % has been boiled in, add one onion stuck with three cloves, 
very early age. 8 a stick of celery, a sprig of parsley, a blade of mace, ands 

Exencisr.—By slow degrees the infant should be accus- 3 3 few white peppercorns; stew them altogether until redaced 
tomed to exercise, both within doors and in the open air; 3 to the quantity required. In the meantime boil a suff- 
but he should never be moved about after sucking or feed- $ cient number of Jerusalem artichokes to thicken the soup, 
ing; it will be apt to sicken him. Exercise should be given Sin a small quantity of the liquor, until they are reduced 
by carrying him about and gently dandling him in his $ to a pulp. Rub them through a@ fine sieve and add them 
mother or nurse’s arms; but dancing him up and down on $ to the rest of the liquor until it becomes the thickness of 
the knee is very fatiguing for a young child. ; cream. Before sending it to table add a little salt avd 

Karty Ristnc.—Rising early in the morning is good for i cayenne pepper. Serve with fried bread. 
all children, provided they awake of themselves, which ; A Cheap Soup.—A pound or a pound and a half of lean 
they generally do; but they ought never to he waked out > beef, cut up into small pieces, six quarts of water, stew ia 
of their sleop. As soon as possible, however, they should ; three large onions, with double the quantity of turnips; 
be brought to regular sleeps in the day. 3 put in thyme, parsley, pepper, and salt, half a pound of 

WALKING.—Children, till they are two or three years old, ° 3 rice, a pound of potatoes peeled and cut in quarters, and & 
must never be suffered to walk long enongh at a time to ? handful of oatmeal. Stew from three to four hours, not 
be weary. $ aan, 
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MEATS, POULTRY, AND GAME. ; 
leg of Mutton Boiled.—To prepare a leg of mutton for $ 
polling, trim it as for roasting; soak it for a couple of } 
hours in cold water; then put only water enough to yoo 3 
it, and let it boil gently for three hours, or according to its $ 
weight. Some cooks boil it in a cloth; but if the water be $ 
afterward wanted for soup, that should not be done; some 
it and an onion, put into the water, is far better. When 
nearly ready, take it from the fire, and, keeping the pot 
well covered, let it remain in the water for ten or fifteen 
minutes. The English taste being in favor of meat in 
which the gravy has been retained, this joint is esteemed 
tobe in perfection when a little underdone. It is sent to 
table with caper-sauce and mashed turnips. 

Rabbits —Rabbits, being rather dry meat, are much im- 
proved by larding. Should the process be deemed too 
troublesome upon common occasions, a good effect may be 
produced by lining the inside of the rabbit with slices of 
fat bacon previously to putting in the stuffing. This isa 
very easy method of improvement, and ought never to be $ 
neglected. Roasted:—Have the rabbit trussed. Fill it 3 
with veal stuffing made with rather a larger proportion of 8 
marjoram than usual ; egg the rabbit and cover with bread- 
erambs. Chop up the liver fine; throw it into some good 
gravy for sauce. It should be served nicely frothed. Boiled 
with Onions :—Boil slowly, and send to table covered, or 
“smothered,” with onion sauce. 

% Roast Fowls.—Put into the inside a piece of butter 
the size of a hazel-nut or walnut, according as the fowl is 
large or small; make the butter black with pepper, and 
sprinkle a little salt upon it. This will greatly improve 
the taste of the fowl, rendering the whole more juicy, and 
particularly the back and side bones, which are so apt to 
be dry. Or:—Bone and draw inward the leg and pinion 
of fe wing. Stuff with sausage-meat, and tie the neck 
and vent. Roast, and serve with gravy in the dish, and 
bread-sauce in a tureen. A large barn-door fowl, well 
hung, should be stuffed in the crop with sausage-meat, and 
eerved with gravy in the dish, and with bread-sauce. 

% Roast Porl:—Choose a small leg of fine young pork; 
raise the skin round the knuckle with a sharp knife, and 
fill the space with sage and onion chopped, and a little 
pepper and salt, securing the skin tight with string to 
keep in the stuffing. Score the skin in slices, but do not 
tut deeper than the outer rind. Put it at first a good 
distance from the fire, baste it frequently to prevent its 
scorching; when about three parts done, rub the skin 
rather firmly with raw butter, after which flour it lightly, 
and put close to the fire to crisp the crackling. Apple- 
sauce should be served with it. 

Fowl and Onions.—Boil twelve small onions in several 
waters, until the strength is out and they are tender; cut ° 
& piece of boiled pickled pork into dice; take a tablespoon- N 
ful of hot vinegar, some sweet herbs chopped, and the yolk ‘ 
of an egg beaten; make this quite thick with herbs, mix $ 
itwith the pork and onions, and then stuff the inside of $ 
the fowl with it; braise the fowl in a little broth and but- 
ter, and serve with white sauce. 

Boiled Turkey.—Fill the body with oysters, and let it 
boil by steam, without auy water. When sufficiently done, 
take it up; strain the gravy that will be found in the pan; 
thicken it with a little flour and butter, add the liquor of 
the oysters intended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the 
‘ysters up in it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and 
Pour it over the turkey. 

Venison Steaks.—Cut them from the neck; season them 
With pepper and salt. When the gridiron has been well 

led over a bed of bright coals, grease the bars, and lay 
the steaks upon it. Brofl them well. turning them once, 
‘ad taking care to save as much of the gravy as possible. 
Serve them up with some currant jelly laid on each steak. 
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To Hash Cold Venison.—Cut the meat in nice small slices, 
and put the trimmings and bones into a saucepan, with 
barely water enough to cover them, and an onion. Let 
them stew for two hours; then strain the liquid into a 
stewpan; add to it some bits of butter rolled in flour, and 
whatever gravy was left of the venison. Stir in some cur- 
rantjelly, and bil it half an hour; then put in the meat 
and a glass of port-wine; keep it over the fire just long 
enough to warm it through, but do not allow it to boil. 

Sparerib.—Should be basted with a very little butter 
and a little flour, and then sprinkled with dried sage crum- 
bled. Serve apple-sauce in a boat. 


VEGETABLES. 

How to Cook: Potatoes.—To Boil Potatoes.—In Ireland, po- 
tatoes are boiled to perfection; the humblest peasant places 
his potatoes on his table better cooked than could half the 
cooks in London, trying their best. Potatoes should always 
be boiled in their “jackets ;” peeling a potato before boiling, 
is offering a premium for water to run through it, and mak- 
ing them waxy and unpalatable; they should be thoroughly 
washed and put into cold water, In Ireland, they always 
nick a piece of the skin off before they place them in the 
pot; the water is gradually heated, but never allowed to 
boil; cold water should be added as soon as the water 
commences boiling, and it should thus be checked until 
the potatoes are done; the skins will not then be broken, 
or cracked, until the potato is thoroughly done; pour the 
water off completely, and let the skins be thoroughly dry 
before peeling. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—When young, wipe off the skin, 
after they are boiled, by drawing them through a cloth 
dipped in hot water; when old, scrape them first, and boil 
them with the salt meat. They require to be well done, 
They are a constant accompaniment to corned beof, and 
are excellent when both are eaten together cold. They 
frequently also form part of stews and hashes, and make 
admirable soup when boiled down to a puree, in making 
which it should be observed that only the outer or scarlet 
rind of the carrot is to be used; the inner part should not, 
however, be lost, as it may be cut into small pieces and 
stewed, 

Rice Paste—Take ground rice and butter, work it like 
short crust, adding a little sugar to make it eat crisply, 
only using wheaten flour to roll it out with on the board; 
more or less butter must be added, according to the rich- 
ness required, Or, if for relishing things :—Clean and put 
some rice, with-an onion, and a little water and milk, or 
milk only, into a saucepan, and simmer till it swells. Put 
seasoned chops into a dish, and cover it with the rice; by 
the addition of an egg the rice will adhere better. 

To Stew Carrots.—Half boil, then nicely scrape and slice 
them into a stewpan. Put to them half a teacupful of any 
weak broth, some pepper and salt, half a cupful of cream, 
and a saltspoonful of powdered sugar; simmer them till 
they are very tender, but not broken. Before serving, rub 
3 a very little flour with a bit of butter, and warm up with 
$ them. If approved, chopped parsley may be added ten 
~ minutes before serving. 

Cabbages.—A full-grown or summer cabbage should be 

S well and thoroughly washed; before cooking, cut them 

> into four pieces, boil rapidly, with the saucepan uncovered, 

$ half an hour; a young cabbage will take only twenty 

. minutes, but it must be boiled very rapidly; a handful of 

N salt should be thrown in the water before the cabbage is 
put in. 

Potatoes a la Creme.—Boil them, not so much that they 
will break easily; cut them into slices of about half an 
inch, season them with salt and white pepper; place them 
: in a stewpan, with a third part of a pint of bechomel, toss 
* them gently until done enough. 
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To Cook Salsify—Wash the roots, and, as the outer skin } Fritters are made of batter the same as pancakes. Drop 
is scraped off, throw the roots into cold water. They re-}a small quantity into the pan, have ready apples pared, 
quire an hour’s boiling in plenty of water ready boiling; § $ sliced, and cored, lay them in the batter and fry them; 
throw in with them a little salt, a small piece of butter, : N they may also be made with sliced lemon or currants, the 
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and a little acid, lemon-juice preferred. They are served } 
with rich gravy or melted butter. 

Fried Potatoes.—Remove the peel from an uncooked po- 
tato. After it has been thoroughly washed, cut the potato 
into thin slices, and lay them in a pan with some fresh but- 
ter; fry gently a clear brown, then lay them, one upon the 
other, in a small dish, and send to table as an entreme?s. 


DESSERTS. 


3 latter is particularly palatable. They should be sent to 
} table upon a folded napkin in the dish; any sweetmeat' or 
; ripe fruit will make fritters. 

Pancakes.—Pour a good batter made of eggs, milk, and 
$ flour, in the usual way into a pan, so that it lies very thin, 
; fry the pancakes with hot lard, and when one side is done, 

turn it by tossing it up lightly; serve with sugar and 
; lemon, or Seville orange juice. 
Shelford Pudding.—Mix three-quarters of a pound of cur. 


Rich Plum Pudding.—Stone carefully one pound of the 3 rants or raisins, one pound of suet, one pound of flour, six 
best raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop } eggs, a little good milk, some lemon-peel, and a little salt, 
very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blazich and chop $ Boil it in a melon-shape six hours. 
small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce $ Cream Pancakes.—To a pint of cream add the yolks of 
of bitter ones; mix the whole well together, with one pound ; two eggs, two ounces of sugar, and a little beaten cinn- 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread soaked $ mon, mace, and nutmeg; mix the whole well, and then fry 
in milk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon until § them very carefully. 
reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. Cut 3 
in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, orange, $ CAKES, ETC. 
and lemon-peel, and add quarter of an ounce of mixed spice: : General Remarks on Cakes.—Use the best, superfine 
quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be put into a § flour; for, if the flour be of inferior quality, the cakes will 
basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten together with a } be heavy, ill-colored, and unfit to eat; but, if a little po 
three-pronged fork; stir this with the pudding, and make } tato-flour be added, it will improve their lightness, Cakes 
it of a proper consistence with milk. Remember that it 3 are frequently rendered hard, heavy, and uneatable, by 


must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to the § misplaced economy in eggs and butter, or for want of a 


bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick bat- 
ter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured over 
the fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and allowed 
to stand three or four hours before the pudding is made, 
stirring them occasionally. It must be tied in a cloth, and 
will take five hours of constant boiling. When done, turn 
it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and serve it = 
with wine-sauce in a boat, and some poured round the pud- 
ding. The pudding will be of considerable size, but half 
the quantity of materials, used in the some proportion, will 
be equally good. In addition to the wine-sauce, have as 
metal sauce-boat filled with brandy: set it alight on the $ 
table, and pour a portion of it in a flame upon each slice of § 
pudding. It will be found a great improvement. 

Plum Puddings may also be made of different qualities, § 
as follows:—The same proportions of flour and suet, and } 
half the quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, a glass of 
wine, or not, and one egg, and milk, will make an excel- 3 
lent pudding, if long boiled. A mealy potato, grated while $ 
hot, and beaten well with a spoonful of milk, will add $ 
greatly to the lightness of plum puddings, whether boiled 
or baked. Or:—A very light plum pudding may be made 
of grated bread, suet, and stoned raisins, four ounces each, 
mixed with two well-beaten eggs, three or four spoonfuls 
of milk, and a little salt. Boil four hours. A spoonful of 
brandy, sugar, and nutmeg, in melted butter, may be 
served as sauce, 

Apple Fritters—Take two or three large russeting ap- 
ples, pare them thin, cut them half an inch thick, lay them 
on a pie-dish, pour brandy over them, and let them lie two 
hours; make a thick batter, using two eggs, have clean 
lard, and make it quite hot; fry two at a time, a nice light 
brown, put them on the back of a sieve on paper, sift 
pounded sugar over them, glaze them with a shovel or 
salamander; dish on a napkin. After they are cut in 
slices, take out the core with a small round cutter. 

Honeycom) Cream.—Take the juice of one fine lemon 
and of two Seville oranges; make it very sweet; put it into 
& glass dish and set it upon the ground; boil a pint of 
cream and put it into a teapot made very hot. Pour the 
erédam upon the juice, holding the pot as high as possible; 


let it remain quite still till cold. A little orange or rose- N 


water might:be added to the juice. 


3 due seasoning in spice and sugar. 


After all the articles are put into the pan, they should 
$ be thoroughly and long beaten, as the lightness of the cake 
: depends much on their being well incorporated. 
$ Unless you are provided with proper utensils, as well as 
S $ materials, the difficulty of making cakes will be so great 

} as, in most instances, to be a failure. Accuracy in prapor 
} tioning the ingredients is also indispensable, and, there 
3 § fore, scales, weights, and measures, down tu the smallest 
; quantity, are of the utmost importance. 

@ The heat of the oven is of great importance, especially 

§ for large cakes. If not lighted long enough to have a body 
2 of heat, or if it is become slack, the cake will be heavy. 
3 If not pretty quick, the batter will not rise. Should you 

fear its catching by being too quick, put some paper over 
y the cake to prevent its being burnt. To know when it is 
: soaked, take a broad-bladed knife that is very bright, and 
$ plunge it into the very center; draw it instantly out, and, 

2 if the least stickiness adheres, put the cake immediately 
; in again, and shut up the oven. 

, If the heat should be sufficient to raise, but not to soak 
2 it, let fresh fuel be quickly put in, and thecakes kept hot 
3 until the oven is fit to finish the soaking; but those whoare 

employed ought to be particularly careful that no mistake 
$ occurs from negligence when large cakes are to be baked. 

Bread and cakes, wetted with milk, eat best when new, 
but become stale sooner than others. 

Cakes, kept in drawers or wooden boxes, have a disagree 
able taste. Earthen pans and covers, or tin boxes, preserve 
them best; but in making large cakes of any kind, which 
are to be baked in hoops, use those of wood. Cakes made 
with yeast should always be eaten fresh. 

Rice Cakes.—Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ounces 
of flour, eight ounces of pounded sugar; then sift, by de 
grees, into eight yolks and six whites of eggs, and the peel 
of a lemon shred so fine that it is quite mashed; mix the 
whole well, in a tin stewpan, over a very slow fire, with & 
whisk; then put it immediately into the oven in the same, 
and bake forty minutes. 

Plain Cake.—Four poundé of flour, two pounds of cur 
rants, and half a pound of butter, with clove, caraway 
and coriander seeds to the taste, together with lemon-peel 
‘ grated; wet it with milk and half a pint of yeast. 
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English Seed-Bread.—One pint of milk, warm; one tea- » cuff, pointed and edged with lace. Gilt comb at the back 

exp of lard and butter mixed and melted in the milk; one ¢ of the head, and small gilt side-combs. 

ier: two cups of sugar; three eggs. Make intoa 3 Fic. 11.—Tae Empress Dress or Livac Six, trimmed 

light sponge that is not as stiff as bread sponge. When : with quillings of the same, and velvet of a much darker 

very light, add one nutmeg and caraway seed, and, ifs shade. The trimming up the front is put on cable fashion. 

liked, some currants. Mix into the sponge, and then add 3 Shawl of white cashmere, braided in black, and trimmed 

mficient flour to make it stiff enough to handle on the N with black lace. 

board; put it into the bread-pan to rise again, and, when} Fig. 1v.—Basque C1oak or Brack S11x.—The body fits 
very light, mould into rusks, or a loaf, with just sufficient $ $ the figure rather closely, and is ornamented with black 

four to handle it. It should rise in the baking-pans very } 3 braid. A fall of deep lace is set on at the waist over the 

well, and bake in a moderate oven. Be sure not to make 3 silk skirt. 

it,at any time, stiff. It is very well to put it to rise at 3 3 Fic. v.—Tae Marecuere.—A dress of fawn-colored fou- 

beltime, and, the first thing in the morning, add spices, $ lard. The body is made with a basque, and with the skirt 

dc, and put it to rise again. is ornamented with foulard in a darker shade, and trimmed 

A liglit Seed-Cake.—Take the yolks of six eggs and the é with large mould buttons covered with the silk. 
whites of three; beat them well for half an hour; then put $ $ Fic. vii—Tae RaPHacL.—Dress of green rich silk, trim- 
fn six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, mix it well with the ¢ $ med with black velvet. The square neck is ornamented 
eggs, add gradually seven ounces of flour and a few cara- N with quillings of black lace. Tulle chemisette. 
way seeds; stir the whole well together, and put it intoa N Fie. vi.—Tuae Jockey.—Dress of merino, trimmed with 
pan or dish for baking. If the oven is hot, half an hour N velvet and ribbon, in the new style; bodice cut with lapels; 
wil bake it. The moment it is taken out of the oven, turn 2 hat and feather. 
it out of the mould, and let it lie upside down until quite } | Fic. vi.—Bonxer or Wate Tuite, embroidered with 
cold. Great care should be taken in the baking. 3 black jet, and having a braided ornament separating the 

Did Bread.—To half a pound of sifted sugar put four N front from the crown. The edge of the front, of the cur- 
eggs; beat them together for an hour; then add a quarter } 3 tain, the band across the bonnet and the strings are all of 
of a pound of flour dried and sifted, with the juice of half 3 Solferino velvet. A row of black lace covers the cross-band 
a lemon and the grated rind of a whole one. Bake it ina ; and forms a fanchon. The curtain is separated from the 
slow oven. Or:—Boil one pound of loaf-sugar in half a} velvet part by a black braid ornament. A long drooping 
pint of water; whisk it with eight eggs until cold; then stir } black feather falls over the crown. 
in one pound of fine flour, and keep beating until it is put Fig. 1X.—BONNET ENTIRELY OF PuaIn VELVET, LOBELIA 
into the oven, which, if it be quick, will bake it in an hour. } BLuz, trimmed with two feathers, one white, the other 

Bath Buns.—Take a pound and a half of fine flour, three } black. Inside, there is a tuft of small white and black 
quarters of a pound of powdered and sifted loaf-sugar, one } feathers, fastened by a large bow of black lace. A row of 
pound of butter, three yolks and two whites of fresh eggs; $ White lace on the curtain. 
grate the rind of a lemon, add the juice, and mix all the Fia. x.—Bopy anp Sass or Brack SILK ror a Lapy.—It 
ingredients well together, and make them into small round 3 is trimmed with narrow black guipure lace and rows of 
cakes; put a few well-washed currants into the middle of $ black velvet ribbon. It will be still more beautiful if made 
each bun, and wash them over with egg, loaf-sugar, and of black velvet, or if for a young lady, of blue, pink, green, 
tome comfits. Bake them in a moderate oven. 2 or mauve silk. 

Pound Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of butter, Fic. x1.—NEcK-TIE OF VERY CLEAR THIN MUSLIN, with ends 
one pound of flour, and the whites of twelve eggs, beaten $ of black lace. These neck-ties are exceedingly fashionable, 
to a froth; flavor with the essence of lemon. Bake in a $ and are trimmed with white lace as frequently as with black. 
quirk oven. This quantity will make two good-sized cakes, GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses are generally worn quite 
baked in six-quart pans. high, and closing with small buttons: some, of course, pre- 
‘ nae fer those opening with small revers, or the square Raphael 

PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 2 style, but they will not be general. Skirts continue to be 

Tae Oseprent Watcn.—Conceal in one of your hands a : made long and fall, and all plain materials will have trim- 
piece of loadstone, and in the other hold a well-going watch. : mings on the bottom either of black velvet arranged in 
Soppose that your friends are standing around you, to ob- ; various forms, ruches, and even broad flounces with trim- 
serve the obedience of the watch, hold it close to the ear of ° ; mings above them; where the skirts are trimmed, bodies 
the first person, and desire his testimony that the watch is $ 3 may have a trimming to correspond, or may be left plain. 





‘ping; then pass it to the hand in which the loadstone is 3 Moire antiques, rich figured silks, poplins, etc., have ag 


tncealed, commanding it to stop, and hold it up to the ear $ } little ornament as possible. 
ofthe next person : having obtained his word that the watch } $ In Sizeves there is very little change as regards the 
Silent, pass it to the other hand, shake it gently, and } form; wide open styles, shaped at the elbow, continue the 
‘gin command it to go; and so on, through all the com- $ ™0st fashionable; the style of trimming must depend on 
may. The cause of the watch stopping. as you may have $ that of the dress. 
ened, is its coming in contact with the loadstone. 3 In Paris there is no decided change in the make of the 
H bodice. The Mousquetaire dress has many admirers; it is 
trimmed with drop buttons made of steel. The Amadis 
bodice has a new style of sash, which is cut so as to form 
small basques all round the waist. There is a decided re- 
turn to basques for morning dresses of every description, 
With gold cord and tassels. Head-dress of roses and black < but all that have as yet appeared are very narrow ones, 
lace, and coral comb. not more than an inch and five-eighths in width: these 
KG. .—Hovse Dress.—The skirt is of pink silk striped } encircle the waist and terminate in front with two points, 
with Black. The bottom is trimmed with three rows of 3 For evening and honse dress, skirts are made longer than 
pe Yelvet between two narrow ruches. The body is of 3 ever, they should form a train at the back, and positively 
a muslin, puffed lengthwise, with a row of narrow $ trail on the carpets to be at all fashionable. In Paris 
ed lace between each puffing. The low peasant’s body 3} vestes are extremely popular for wearing with in-door 
black velvet. Full sleeve, with a deep black velvet } dresses; they are made of velvet, plush, or cloth, embroi- 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Fo. t—Orrra Dress or Bive S1:x.—The cloak is made 
of black cashmere embroidered in gold thread, and trimmed 
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dered or braided. Plush’ vestes have a good effect, and re- 
quire no trimming, but the velvet ons are generally orna- 
mented with either fur, gimp, or Grop buttons, More 
stylish and expensive vestes are made of white terry velvet, 
trimmed with a band of marten or Astrakan fur, but for 
ordinary wear, they are frequently made of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt. Tn all cases a chemisette is worn with 
‘the voste, and is made either of white muslin, handsomely $ 
worked in satin, or of white or colored cashmere. 
There is nothing sc pretty and so useful as a plain glace ; 
silk dress, whether colored or black. This style of silk 
does not carry its date; and, if not worn out one season, 
can, by a little alteration in the trimming, be converted 
the following season into really a very pretty and stylish : 
garment. Not so with silks figured with various patterns, § 
which are very handsome when worn at the time they 
really are fashionable, and then do not appear again. Of 3 
course every one cannot afford to discard a handsome figured N 
silk dress so soon; and it is to those ladies we recommend 
the plain in preference. 3 


rence Mentnogs are again in great favor for home $ 
dresses, trimmed in a variety of styles. Some are em- § 
broidered in silk, others braided, and velvet is frequently ¢ 
used. The bodices of those French merinoes are made 
tight, and high to the throat, with two points in front and 
@ small basque exactly in the center of the back. This 
basque, small as it is, is very becoming to a slight figure. 
The sleeves are made tight as far as the elbow, and then 
widen out to the cuff. The cuff is pointed and made of 
velvet, corresponding with the trimming of the dress. 
French merino has much to recommend it as a material ¢ 
for a house, or, indeed, an out-door winter morning’s dress. : 
It is soft, falls in graceful folds, and being made entirely > 
ef wool, is warmer than when a mixture of either cotton $ 
or silk is introduced in the fabric. With these points in ° 
its favor, French merino, like silk velvet, will never be 
really unfashionable. 

Tae BLack AND Waite Manta that has raged so long, 
béth in London and Paris, extends even to the smallest 
articles, as that mixture is now very fashionable for aprons. 
We have seen some very tasteful aprons made of black 
moire antique, trimmed all round (for the corners were 
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; separated by tufts of forget-me-nots or violets. A comb, 
: nation of moss-roses and myosotes also forms a charming 
wreath, especially for a young lady. On dark hair decide 
colors are most effective, and for a lady of dark complexia 
nothing is more becoming than a wreath of scarlet gen. 
nium, with its beautiful shaded foliage. 

Perricoats now form an important item of the dreg, 
One thing is certain, that ladies will have to wear their 


3 dresses looped up out-of-doors, in consequence of the inor. 


dinate length of skirt which Fashion has decreed shajj 
hold its sway. Pretty petticoats and well-fitting shoes are 
necessarily, imperative: so we have this winter petticoat 
of every imaginable shade and design, and boots that ay 
faultless in their finish and appearance. White and colored 
French merino petticoats, braided (for this fashion is car. 
ried even to articles of under-clothing), are amongst thy 
novelties for carriage costume. They are exceedingly deli, 
cate and elegant, and on that account are scarcely suitable 
for walking. Quilted silk petticoats are quite taking th 
place of woolen ones, and black ones are the most fashion 
able. Eider down, though more expensive than the cotto 


wadding, being lighter, is used in preference to cotton, but 
wool is also exceedingly light and warm. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia@. 1.—Boy Four YEARS OLD.—Gray cloth paletot, braided 
with black and having a small cape. Frock of plain gry 
poplin. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with colored velvet, 

Fra. 11.—Boy op six orn sgveN.—Black velvet blouse ani 
trousers. The trousers are fastened above the knee ani 
fall below it. Charles IX. hat, of black silk trimmed with 
red and black feathers. 

Fic. 11.—Boy OF SEVEN OF EIGHT.—Trousers halflong; 
waistcoat plain, and high; jacket not showing the waist. 
The jacket and waistcoat are a dark blue cloth. Gilt but 
tons on the waistcoat. Trousers, pearl-gray. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy oF FIVE OR 81x.—Frock of Louise blue pop 
lin. Paletot of pearl-gray cloth, bordered with blue velve 
and braided with silk. Felt hat, in the Zigueur shape, trin 
med with blue velvet and white feathers. 

Fic. Y.—Boy SIX YEARS OLD.—A complete Scotch costum 


rounded) with a plaited black velvet ribbon, with a white s Black velvet jacket trimmed with silver buttons. Skit 
edge; above this was a narrower ribbon of the same de- : and scarf of plain poplin. Velvet cap, with a fancy feathe 
scription, plaited likewise. carried along the bottom and} Fie. vi.—Dress ror a roune Girt.—The skirt is made 
up the right side. On the left side there was a pocket de- ; poplin, trimmed with quillings of the same, rows of blak 
fined with the narrow black velvet white-edged ribbon. $ velvet and oblong steel buttons. The pointed waist ist 
Dull and prosy as all descriptions of the make of fashion- $ in the dress, and not separate, as is usual. Senorita jacket 
able attire must necessarily be, we assure our readers that $ of the same material, and trimmed in the same way as ta 
when made up, these small aprons are exceedingly stylish § skirt. Under-body and sleeves of white muslin. 
and tasteful for morning wear. $ Genera, Remarks.—There is very little alteration & 
Wnrrte Toiets are the rage abroad for morning as well : children’s costume: the knickerbocker suit is very popt 
as evening wear. For morning costume they are made of 3 lar; it is so comfortable and convenient, and not likely # 
white English alpaca, the Zouave trimmed with colors, } be surpassed. 
violet, or any favorite shade of red; the vest of silk, the $ For out-door coverings boys are wearing Inverness cap 
same color as the tri ing, and fastened with small, flat, $ and little paletots, the latter being frequently in gray cloth, 
fire-gilt buttons. White organdie and grenadine are favorite } with gray velvet collar and cuffs, and pocket trimming 
materials for evening dresses, and are elegantly trimmed 3 Little girls are wearing tiny scarlet gipsy cloaks, Collees 
with black guipure lace. 3 Bawn mantles, and paletots very much like those worn 
For Evenine anp Dinner Costume nothing is more ele- } boys, but more elaborately trimmed. Felt hats will Ld 
gant and fashionable than lace trimmings, either black or $ generally adopted for children of both sexes, white being 
white, Lace has the recommendation of giving a perfectly § the most suitable for tiny children, trimmed with eithe 
novel character to a dress which may have been already } a very bright blue or cerise. There is a new-shaped bi 
worn with another kind of trimming. The lace taken from N for children just come out in Paris, called “he “ Ligueur;s 
@ robe of white tarletane may be transferred with equal } very becoming and suitable style; then there are the Fre 
effect to one of pink taffety; thus making two dresses, to- deur and the Charles IX. hats, both new shapes. The Charlie 
tally different in style. $ IX. hat is made of black velvet, or silk stretched over* 
Iixap-Druss.—A simple, and at the same time a most : shape; it has a straight brim and a somewhat high crows 
becoming wreath for fair hair, is composed of daisies of $ trimmed with plumes of tiny black and red, or red and 
two different shades of mauve-color. A wreath, effective ; white feathers; it is an extremely stylish head-gear foes 
with hair of any color, may be composed of small roses, * little boy. 
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SLIPPER PATTERN. 
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THE FLORINE: BACK AND FRONT. 
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PRINCESS ALICE BODY. 











A SISTER'S LOVE. 
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BY SEP. WINNER, 
































clouds aregath’r~ing round our way How blest our lot, where-e’er we rove, If 
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A SISTER'S LOVE. 





CHORUS. 


ter’s love, 


2. 
A brother’s love ’tis said may fail ; 
A mother’s smile grow dim and pale, 
But naught on earth avails to move 
The fondness of a sister’s love. 
Cuorvs, 


3. 
How sad to think, if this be so, 
How few have sisters here below; 
It matters not ;—get if you can, 
The sister of some other man! 
Corvus. 








BRAIDED SOFA-CUSHION. 
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